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CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
A T ARLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Mrs. Gro. A. CASWELL, Principal. 


CALIFORNIA, Pasadena, 124 South Euclid Ave. 
i ISS ORTON’ S CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
LE for — Certificates admit to Eastern Colleges. 
$600 per yea 


CONNECTICUT, Bridgepo 
OLDEN HILL SE PIN "AR Y.—A Board- 
si, ing ahd Day School for Girls. Delightful location. 
—— advantages. Number of boarders limited. 
preparation. Miss EmiLy NELSON, Principal; 
Mise NNIE S. Gipson, Associate Principal. 











CONNECTICUT, Cheshire. 
PISCOPAL ACADEMY OF CON- 
NECTICUT prepares boys for College, Scientific 
School, and Business. The one hundred and first year 
opens Sept. 19. Address 
Rev. JAMES STODDARD, M.A., Principal. 





ConneECTICUT, Greenwich. 

CADEM Y AND HOME for 1o BOY. ns 
—69th year of Academy, 15th of Home. Prepa 
tion for College or Business. Absolutely bealthful acce. 
tion and genuine home, with refined —— 

Gymnasium. References required. J. H. Roor. Prin. 





CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 
EST END INSTITUTE, *chool for 
pares for any college. Circulars. Early applica 


tion necessary. 
Mrs. S. L. Capy and Miss C. E. Capy. Principals. 





CONNECTICUT, Norwalk. 

V ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR 
l Girls.—23d year. Primary, Intermediate. and Col- 
lege- Preparatory Courses. Music, Art, and the Lan- 
nae’ ages. Care*ul attention to morals and manners. 

ew buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. Circulars. 





CONNECTICUT, Pomfret Centre. 
OMFRET SCHOOL.—A New Church 
School for Boys will be opened at Pomfret, Octo- 
ber 3. For ali ee address 
LLUAM E. ° Peck, Head Master. 





CONNECTICUT, Pomfret Centre, 


HE MISSES VIN TON’S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen Thursday, Sept. 27. Num- 
ber limited. 


CONNECTICUT, Simsbury 
MV °hEAN SEMINARY FOR GIRLS.— 


College eappenaneny. a Cuan French 
German, Art, Mus B. McLean. ” 


CONNECTICUT, Stamford, Betts Academy. 
CIENCE SCHOOL,— Special Training 
for Scientific and Technical Schools or for Rusiness. 

New building, steam beat, electric light, laboratories, 
cymaastam, shower-baths, extensive grounds. 








Connecticut, Washin 


HE RIDGE HOME SCHOOL FOR 


six boys. Prepares cepeeaey for Harvard and 
Yale. New plant. waa. beautiful location. 
Ww. G. BRINSMADE (Harvard, ’81). 


CONNECTICUT, Waterbury 
T. MARGARE raid S DIOCESAN 
Fe wy my Day School for oe _ ns Sept. 19, 
1894. The v. Francis i Russell, “tor. Miss 
Mary R. Hillard, Principal 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB’S ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 24, 1894. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 
( “UNSTON INS TITUTE. FOR GIRLS. 


r 8038-3040-3042 Cambridge Place, 
Mr..and Mrs. BEVERLEY R. Mason. 














ILLINOI8, CHIcaGo, 708 Chamber of Commerce. 
YICAGO COLLEGE OF LA W. 
Law Department Lake Forest University. Two 
and three year course. at information, address 
S. BARRETT, LL. B., Secretary. 
ILLiINno1s, Upper Alton. 
ESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 
—Sixteenth year. An old and thorough prepara- 
tory school, with graduates in Yale,Princeton, Cornell, 
and other Colleges. Cadets prepared for college or for 
business. Circular sent on application 
Col. WiLLIs Brown, Superintendent. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin Sts. 
free WORTH BOARDINGAND DAY 


_« School for Young Ladies will reopen Wednesday, 
September 26. 32d > 








rs. H. P. P. LEFEBVRE, , Principal. — 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1405 Park Ave. 


HE RANDOLPH HARRISON 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. L a educa- 
tion. College Preparation. Reopens Sept. 2 
Mrs. JANE RANDOLPH HARRISON RANDALL, Principal. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 915 and 917 N. Charles St. 
OUTHERN HOME SCHOOL for Girls. 


Mrs. W. M. Cary, Miss Cary. 
_Fitty- -third year. ‘Summer address, Bar Harbor, Me. — 











MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
7. TIMOTHY'S ENGLISH, FRENCH 
and German School for Young Ladies reopens Sep- 
tember 20, 1894. Principals: 
Miss M.C. CARTER, Miss 8, R. CARTER, 





Educational. 


MARYLAND, Hagerstown. 2 
EE MAR COLLEGE AND MUSIC 
and Art yoy pee .—A choice school for girls. 
Finest climate in the world, beautiful grounds, elegant 
buildings on a hill, large and experienced faculty, all 
home comforts, rare advantages, reasonable rates. Send 
for Catalogue and Journal to C. 'L. KEEDY, President. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Amhe 
AS. We. ae 7 Ee ARNS’S HOME 
School for Young Ladies reopens Sept. 20, 1894, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 


BBOT ACADEMY for Young Ladies 
begins its 6@th year ee. 13, offering en- 
larged opportunities. ree Seminary Courses of Stu- 
dies and aCollege fitting Course. Address 
Miss Laura S. Watson, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Barre. b 
HE PRIVATE INSTITUTION FOR 
Feeble Minded Youth offers exceptional advan- 
tages for this class. Classified Schooland Home. 250 
acres. Send for circular. 
Gro. A. Brown, M.D., Superintendent. 





MASSACEUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
YAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (School Es- 
tablished in 1828.) For Boys and Girls.—Prepara 

tion for the Mass. Institute of bag ee dy is aspec alty. 
Reference is made to the Institute Fa 

Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. 

any and Physics are taught by laboratory 
work. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston Kemoval to 86 Beacon St. 
R. HALE’ S SCHOOL. 
The 12th year will open Sept. 26, at No. 86 Bea- 
con Street. 

Preparation for Harvard and the Institute of Tech- 
nol Full Classical Course. Also Modern Language 
and Scientific Course. Preparatory Department for 
boys of nine or ten — of age. Gymnasium, with bath- 
rooms and shower-baths, 

Address till August 1, ALBERT HALE 
5 Otis Place, Boston. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 66 Marlborough Street. 
gy hee SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
rding and Day School. yr yr — 
pA a edits to Smith, Vassar, and Well 
8. ALICE Brown, A.B., AMELIA L. OWEN, z B., 
Principals. 

References: Pres. L. Clark Seelye, Gen. Francis A. 
Walker, Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury Street. 

my ° daa FRANCES V. EMERSON, 

Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson, 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
20th year opens Oct. 3, 1894. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 110 Boylston Street. 
OSTON COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 
The Delsarte Ideal Training School. 

Send for Catalogue and see our advantages over all 
other schools. 














MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics.—Sixth year will begin September 25, 1894. 

Amy Morris Homans, 
Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Kos’ 
Bes TON UNI VERSI TY Law School. 
Address the Dean 
Epmunp H. “BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bradford. 
4RLETON SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Men and .—English, Classical, and Scientific. 

Eleventh year. ine new gymnasium, schoolrooms, 
a -alley, tennis-courts, ete. 
$550 per year. moapens 


Home for 13 stu- 
ot. 19, 1894. 
+ CARLETON, Ph.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 7 Garden Street. 
HE BROWNE & NICHOLS SCHOOL 
for Boys. 12th year begins Sept. 27, 1894,in new 
special building. Best ventilating obtainable. Eight 
years’ continuous course under the same teachers. 
ome for a limited number. Catalogue. 





RB SOSHUS Cambridge, 13 Appian Way. 
R. JOSHUA KENDALL'S DAY and 
LVL Family School for Boys. Fits for College. Phy- 
sical Laboratory. Circulars. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCH OOL for Young 


Ladies. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
Gee NCORD HOME SCHOOL,.—25 BOYS 
aagenet for college, scientific school, or business. 
All aoa vantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 7 ‘acres of ground. 
AMEs S. GARLAND. Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Du 
IW DER POINT "SC HOOL. 
Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 
34 Harvard, or Business. Elementary classes for youn 
ys. Laboratories. Individual teac ing. Exceptiona 
advantages for home and outdoor uF ged ong a" 
NAPP, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Green 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
“AN IDEAL ga says a Boston parent. 
Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D 
JAMES C. Parsons, Principal. 
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Educational. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. 
Y de ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. 
Euiza P. UNDERHILL, M.A., 
a Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 
Wy R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys—12 boys; 27th year. 
H. W. Royat (Harv.), Head Master. 
Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 





ASSACHUSETTS, Springfie 
ME. AND MRS. OHM McDUFFIE'S 
School for Girls. ormerly Miss Howard's. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Stockbridge. 
I ILLSIDE HOME.—A Small School for 


Girls and Boys. Address Miss ADELE BREWER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Vineyard Haven. 


AYSIDE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 


Boys. 
A bealthful Summer home for Boys by the Sea. Out- 
door life; careful supervision; private tutoring. 
ferences, by permission: 
Rev. Dr. Coit, St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 
Hamilton W. Mabie, Esq., Clinton Hall, Astor PL, N.Y 
The Rev. WM. CLEVELAND Hicks, M.A., Headmaster. 





Mase ACHUSETTs, W ellealey. ; 
W4 ILLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—Prepares boys Se ccity e. 
ys. I 4 
‘ : - Epw. A. BENNER. 
Mags AC HUSETTS, , Wellesley. 
Lf OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Thorough preparation for ¢ aan, Address 
Miss -M. , GOODNOW. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Ww est Newton. P 
] EST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 
Classical School. Allen Brothers. The forty 
second year of this family school for boys and girls 
begins Wednesday, Sept. 9, 1804. Prepares for College, 
Scientific School, Business, and a useful life. Attention 
to character-building. Send for catalogue, or call 
Tuesdays at ALLEN BROTHERS. 
MASSACHUSETTS, . Wore ester. } 
p JORCESTER POLYTECHNIC IN- 
STITUTE.—Courses in Civil. Mechanical, and 
Electrical Engineering, Chemistry, and General Science. 
New and finely equipped laboratories and workshops. 


Address 
H. T. FULLER, Ph.D., President of Faculty. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. ; 
HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACA- 
demy.—Begins 39th year Sept. 12. Classical, Sei 
entific, Business, Preparatory Departments. Gymna 
sium. Athletics encouraged. Careful training. Home 
influences. JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW. A.M.,. Headmaster. 


MASSACHU SETTS. Worcester, 66 West St. ? 
OHA W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 
School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Scienti 
fic School. Send for Catalogue. 





MICHIGAN, Houghton 

\, ICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL.—A 
l ‘L State Schvuol of Engineering and allied subjects. 
Has Summer Courses in Surveying, Shop Practice, As 
Saying, Ore-Dressing, and Field Geology. Instruction 
thoroughly practical. Large equipment. Tuition free. 
For aeeatias | write to 

=. WADSWORTH, A.M., Ph.D., Director. 


MICK HIGAN, Orchard Lake, > 
| ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMS : 
P —The “ West Point of the West.” Beautiful loca 
tion and healthful climate. Noschool in the country 
offers better advantages for thorough preparation for 
college. Address 
Colonel RoGErRs, Supe rintendent. — 





MiNNESOTA, Minneapolis. ; 
TANLEY HALL, A BOARDING AND 
Day School for Girls. 14 instructors—9 resident, 

130 students. Full courses in Music, Art, Languages. 
Two years beyond College Preparatory Courses. Offers 
scholarship (value $400) to Bryn Mawr College. For 
catalogue. address Miss OLIVE ADELE Evers, Prine smaand 

New HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. 

OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
Girls. Formerly Miss Morgan's. College-prepara 
tory and Academic Courses. For circular, address 
GEORGIANA S. WOODBL RY, A. B., Princiy val. 

NEW JERSEY, South Orange. 

[DRYAD, HILL— CHARMING HOME 

School for Girls. Beautiful grounds. Thorough 

instruction. Experienerd care given children. Send 
for circular. Highest references. Address Box 132, East 
Orange. 
EW - JERSEY, E nglew ood. 
CE SCHOOL FOR 
Collegiate and spec ial courses of stud.y 
__ CAROLINE M. GERRISH, p rincipal 


Gl R L Ss = 


NEW Je RSEY, Freehold. 
YREEHOLD INSTITUTE 
5Sist Year. 
By thorough work we prepare boys for College, for 
Business, for Life-work. Send for Catalogue 
A. CHAMBERS, A.M., Principal 





NEw JERSEY, Morristown. 
| ISS DANA’S SCHOOL FOR GiRLS 
4 reopens Sept. 19. Resident, native Fren me 
German teachers. Special advantages in Music ar 
Certificate admits to Smith, Wellesley, and Baltim re 
College for Women. 
Terms for boarding pupils, $700 per year 











Hides alia? 


New JERSEY, Nutley. 
i ~<- ERSIDE—A Home School for Girls. 
Under patronage of Bishop Starkey. Opens Sept. 
26, 1804. The Misses [PimLow 


NEW JERSEY, Princeton. 
HE PRINCETON PREPARATORY 
School opens Sept. 19. Inquiries may be addressed 


to President Patton of Princeton College, or to 
B. FINK, Head-master 





= NEw JERSEY, Summit 
ENT PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
Elevation 400 feet; beautiful house and grounds 
all departme ‘nts; thorough preparation for college; high 
standards, Best methods of teaching Opens Sept. 38 
Principal, Miss AMELIA S. Warts, recently of Mr. Arthur 
Gilman's School, Cambridge, Mass. 
THE SUMMIT SCHOOL COMPANY, 
HaMILTon W. Manz, President 


NEW York, Brooklyn, 429 Ch asson Ave. , cor, Quiney St 
JROOKLYN HILL INSTITL 
Mrs. C. P. LANE and Miss GORVAN'S Boarding and 
Day School for Girls. 





New YorK, Buffalo, 284 Delaware Avenue. 


yur FALO SEMINARY. 
The forty fourth year. For circulars, address 


Mrs. C. F. Hartt. Principal 





NEw YorK, Newburgh. 
eas MISSES MACKIE’ S SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, 
Twenty niuth year. 
Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley 


New YorK City, 207 Broadway 
] ETROPOL/S LA iV SCHOO 
4 Incorporated June, IS¥1. ABNER CC. THomaAs 
LL.D., Dean. Case system of instruction. Degree of 
LL.B. after course of three years. Morning division 
9 to 12; evening division, 8 to lv. For catalogues, ap 
ply to Prof. CLARENCE D. ASHLEY 


New York Crry, 43 West 47th St. 
] LSS WHITTON and MISS BANGS 
4 English and Classical School. Native teac hers 
in Modern Languages. Certificate admits t itt 
Vassar, and Wellesley. Special care in home an 
given to little girts. Gymnasium, 





w YORK City, SI East 125th Street 
aati YORA BUSINESS COLLEGE— 
4 Mt. Morris Bank ; 
spondence, Stenographu, Type fing, Penmanship, A 
demics, Modern Languages, ete. For catalogue address 
CARRINGTON GAINES 


wkkeeping, Banking, 


New YorK City, 120 Broadway 
EW YORA LAW SCH EI 
4 ning Department, Cooper Union. “ Dwrant Ms 
THOD” of instruction. Degree of LL.B. after 2 years 
course. Graduate course ad i. Fee, §l00 
Gro. CHASE, Dean 


”. 


NEW YORK CITY, 7Ist St., at ont Ene Ave 
7AN NORMAN 1NST.—Founded 1857 

Mme. Van NoRMAN Mrs. J.1 MATTHEWS. 
Principal Vice Principal 


New YORK City, 30, 32, and 34 Fast 57th Street 
M. SS PEEBLESAND MISS THOM] 
SON’ 3 Boardit g and Day School for Girls reopens 
Thursday, October 4. sv 


New YorK City, 5 West 47t! Stree t 























Mrs. orceioat 4 Ewe SON as 
ing puplis taken. Rec PENS OTk 
New YorK, R verside Drive, 85th and S6th Sts 
THE MISSES ELY'S SCHOOL # 
GIRLS will reopen r3 
NEw YORK City, 183 Lenox Ave ar 110th St 
HE MISSES MERIN TON 
_ French and Englis h School. Resident pupils 
New York, Pou +eETF 
ia {ISTMAN COLLEGE.— i most ¢ 
“ heneel i practical school in America. Boobs ir 
i vrresponde ¢ NT. Prop Twi sfis 
p, Acadeniics, > Languapes, et For 
catalogue, address CARRING TON GAINES, Box CC 
New York, Pt I 
aJ can be received as boarders arxe, $2 
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~ wisn 4 } 
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New York, West New Bright Staten Island 


. 2: {USTIN 'S MILiTAR) iA 
ing School Reference, Rt. Rev. H.C. Potter 
ist f ) 


r 

! N. ¥ Terma, § 

Rev. G. B. QuaILE, BA. (Trinity ¢ lege 
Headmast« 


NORTH CaRotiNa, Ashevil 


fea ress NOFT SCHOOL—PREP AA 
\ atory Boanmling and Day School for Bows. Head 





NALD McDonaip, BLA xfor ~ f Georg 
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Ms £0.N : AwrePared Irs 4 
See ut condit the full Harvard exar 
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ste 
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It bas individual advantages fora ited number of 
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4 ing and Day Sel Jath vear. “ Approved 
by Hryn Mawr liege The Rryn Mawrentrance exa 
minations are held in the school by an examiner from 
the College. Sche« ertificate admits to Vassar 


PENNSYLVANIA, Aingatk 


Coeducational ne of the largest and beat 
, 


~ naries in the I s Average experience 
{f teachers, ten years Literary and Scientific Courses, 
H t i Art,and Flocu 





Rev. L. L. Spraare, D.D., President 


PENNSYLVaNia, Lancaster | Lititz 
INDEN HALL SEMINARY) 
~ For Girisand Young Women. One hundred and 
first year opens September 12 
t r F 





MARLES B. Suvcwitz, D.D, Principal 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadeiphia, 4110 and 4112 Spruce St. 
SS IRDON'’S BOARULING AND 
4 Dav SX e for Young Ladies. 
Liberal Edu yn, with Preparation for College. 
French, Art, and Music 





Mra. Jowia R. TUTwi.er, 
Associate Principai 


~ PENNSYLVANIA, Philade Ip yhia, Chestnut Hill. 
Was IMEGYVS AND MISSBELL’S 
FE natiahs French, and German Boarding School 
ti or voung ladies reopens October 1 


Students prepared for College 

Ample grounds for outdoor exercise. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 

A A {NABLE’S BOARDING AND 
Day Seb ol for Young Ladies. Estab. in 18448, 


Kducational continued on page riv.} 
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CHARLTON T. LEWIS WILLIAM SWINTON 


The Authors’ Portraits which surround this para- 
graph, representing some of the most distinguished types 
of American scholarship, are taken from Messrs. Harper 
& Brothers’ Illustrated Catalogue of School and College 
Text-Books for 1894, which has just been published. 
This catalogue contains descriptions of a large number 
of standard text-books and works of reference by well- 
known authors, including nearly a hundred volumes of 
books for Supplementary Reading. Instructors and oth- 
ers interested in getting the best text-books for class use 
are invited to send for it. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York SIMON NEWCOMB 





BORDEN P. BOWNE 





HENRY DRISLER NOAH K. DAVIS WILLIAM J. ROLFE JOHN PP. OUACKENBOS 





A NEW METHOD IN BIOLOGY. 
DODGE’S PRACTICAL BIOLOGY. 


Introduction to Elementary Practical Biology. A Laboratory Guide for High Schools and Col- 
lege Students. By Cuartes Wricut Doncr, M.S., Professor of Biology, Rochester Uni- 
versity. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 80. 

Professor Dodge exemplifies in his method the teaching of Huxley, who said: ** The 
ideal of scientific teaching is, no doubt, a system by which the scholar sees every fact for 
himself, and the teacher supplies only the explanations.”” This is exactly what it is aimed 
to accomplish in the /utroduction to Elementary Biology, just published by Harper & Bro- 
thers. ‘The author seats the pupil at the laboratory table, equipped with microscope and 
other necessaries; then, by a series of progressive studies, manages to have the learner 
discover for himself the morphology and physiology of the cell, both animal and vegetable. 
Our special point of commendation is not so much the system of exercises, though that is 
admirable, as it is the motive which is made to inspire the student. Under Professor 
Dodge's guidance it would be hard indeed to resist the love of Nature.—Auffalo Express. 

SOME OPINIONS 


I think it the most helpful laboratory guide in Biology that has ) method of study.—CHarRLes HENRY HitcHcock, Ph.D., Dartmouth 

yet appeared. I shall certainly take the ‘occasion to try it in my | College. Hanover, N. H. 

ee Le ae eee vee ee | The book ts the work of one who is evidently not only master of 

versity, Middletown, Conn. his science, but also master of the more difficult art of the teacb- 
The teaching of Biology is completely revolutionized by this | er.—W. A. EDWARDS, Principal of High School, Rockford, Ill. 











CHARLES WRIGHT DODGE 

The price of Dodge's Introduction to Elementary Practical Biology 7s $7 So, or by mail, postpaid, $1 95 
per copy. A sample copy will, however, be forwarded to any teacher who may wish to examine tt with a view 
to class use, on receipt of $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 
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OLMSTED’S COLLEGE PHILOSOPHY. 


FOURTH 








REVISION. 


BY SHELDON. 











An Introduction to Natural Philosophy. Designed as a Text-Book in Physics for the Use of Students in College. By Dentsoxn Ovumstep, LED 
Revised by E. S. SNELL, LL.D., and R. G. Kimpauyi, Ph.D. Fourth Revised Edition, by SAMUEL SHELDON, Ph.D. (W Profess 
of Physics and Electrical Engineering, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. Svo, pp. xiii, 466. Price, for introdtuct 220; by ma 
$2.75. Copies for examination mailed to Professors upon receipt of Two Dollars 
The Third Revision of Olmsted’s Natural Philosophy was published in 1S82. Since that date many changes have been made in the te ‘ 
nomenclature of Physics, many improvements in the methods of presentation of complicated portions of the science have been published by 
experienced educators, and, above all, the whole subject of Electricity and Magnetism has outgrown its former apparel. For the Fourth Rey 
sion, the whole book has been carefully gone over, the requisite changes made, and several chapters entirely rewritten 
Many new engravings from drawings made expressly for this edition have been inserted 
The experience of those who have used this Revision since its publication in the autumn of ISVL Is proof of ifs Value as a text k Physics 
adapted to the requirements of a college course. As now presented it is believed to contain all that is necessary for this department of a libera 
education. 
From Prof. James S. Stevens, Maine State College June 25, IM | From Prof. J. F. Sellers, Mississippi College s t a3, Is 
I intend to use O)msted next year. The Librarian of the College will order | It is just the book [need for my work 
during the vacation. From Prof T. J. Deupree, SW. Bapt. Univers Auactus “a 
From Prof. J. H. Selden, Ozark College (Mo. ). July 16, 18H | Iam very much pleased with Sheldon’s Olims 
I am much pleased with it and shall —— it in the classes. It isnot so | From Prof. HW J. Clements, New Orleans Univers " iw 
cumbersome as , and yet contains a pretty thorough course in Physics Lam convinced of the ts of this revisi ANY respects {ts s 
From Prof. J. J. Jessup, Pacific College (Ore.). December 18, 1893 | periority over any other 
I have decided to adopt it as a text. lam highly pleased with the book. From Prof. W.S Hartshorn, Bates Collece (M May ~ 
From Prof.W.S Axtell, Yankton College (S. D.). November 21, 1803 | | Thave L een using Shela 8 Revis ; x at \ : 
I have a class in the Philosophy, and can say that the book is proving very | Pleased with it 
satisfactory. Il expect to use it hereafter. | From Prof. L. A. Johnsen, 1 v I versity (Tex . . 
From Prof. J Westlund, Bethany College (Kans.). October 28, 1893 The Physics has been adopted as the tex - . 
I have examined it thoroughly and am very much pleased with it. IThear- | SUtts us better than anything else we have seer 
tily commend it as a work of high grade in Physics. From Prof. Geo. G. Hitchcock, Washington Ax ce W sv 
From Prof. T. J. Woofter, Mercer University (Ga.). September 30, 1843 Lam greatly pleased with it. ar aul tl « hig anda 
Just after writing to you I saw Prof. Sellers, and we examined his copy of | excellence. Tshall introduce its 
the Philosophy. I am pleased with its treatment of Mechanics, and have From Pre¢ B. P. Galiferd. No. Ga. A - 
adopted it. i 1 ot bone <P Spee aoe ses eee a . : : . 
From Prof. E. B. Knew, Midland College (Kans.). September 19, 1893 | pleased with it. It suits my purpos ¢ . 
Ihave carefully examined it, and think it meets our wants better than any ject Lam acquainted w 
other work, and therefore I shall introduce it with my class next year : 2 
a - - : , From Prof. M. J. Elrod. [linois Wes ‘ , 
From Prof. V. O, Peterson, Augustana College (IIL) August 8, 1808 I thank vou for i . : 
T have decided to introduce it as a text-book in my classes the coming schoo! it next year. 
year. 3 ? 
P From Prof. W. S. Ryland x KY \ S. 1S 
From Prof. J. M. Sullivan, Centenary College (La ). Mareh & ; . cans visleek ik ou a: Bend . mi, SAD es 5 
On examining the Fourth Revision I find it so well adapted to the needs of | jg the hest for my use | : . 
the ordinary college course that lintend to adopt it for the use of next year’s 2 
elasses. From Prof. L. Cc. Haynes al . sd 
~ ‘i ‘ We used hell a 2 Aas a 
From Prof. Alfred N Cook, Amity College (lowa). January 16, 18 Bi hes: S 2 - 
I believe Sheldon’s Olmsted is one of the best books published for college tea ces” mr “ ; “4 : 
use. The book has not yet heen adopted here, but I think we shall do so Boxter Beas . saline 
From Prof. S. H. Miller, Thiel College ( Pa.) July 5, 18983 | 1 a Ls 
After an examination of every part I must say that lam exceedingly we I f me oxen U aweon 7 
pleased with the book. witice hence soar aie , : 
. Ss i renv y oe “hic Tune 3. 7 
rn Prof Theodore terling, Ke nyon College (Chio). Jun IS From Prof. J. 4. Montgomery, Alles : ‘ . as 
; ts long and successful use by the best teachers demonstrates its value, and I have received tf pth . ™ t 
its frequent careful revisions have kept it abreast of the sciences of which it | jux¢ year inte my elas ' : . 
treats : ei oo 
_ , — : From Prof. J. T. Lovewell, W : ary 2 2 
From Prof. C. J. Rollefson, St Olaf’s College (Minn ) May 15, 18% | . ves ‘2 , . ade oy “ P tn we 
I like it better than any other text-book in Physies that I have examined ASS ; 
I think 1 shall introduce it next year. ; Pret. J.P. 1 - 
From Prof. J. M. Hussey, Western Normal College (Iowa) April 24, 18u8 a’ te Ps . . poryey A nec pais, on 7 
Iam much pleased with it. Shall try to use it here next year ee er “ ee po . k 
From Prof S. J. Saunders, Hamilton College (N. Y.). April 3, 1898 Pp ns 
Iam not yet sure that Ishall use the Philosophy as a text-book next year . F rof. W -W H milton, oemee S ‘ Sve 
it is the best I have seen yet asleesie . ms ace ~ % . = 
=, , P > ° £ wos 
From Prof. D. J. McAdam, Washington and Jefferson College (Pa.). Apr. 8. 18 4. wes c. E. Barr a dt ohn, ° 
: We already use Sheldon’s edition with the Juniors. Have just introd cialis plea orl the . — ai : 
its use in the Sophomore Class j may ‘ 
From B. Byron Lower, State Supt Public Schools (Idaho). March 24, 18 Prof. W. W. Hooper, U.S : aT ‘ we 
I can assure you that in my judgment, as a text-book in Physics, t s ndag mg 2 ore r as CEB on. 2 . 
none its superior or even its equal. slice ve : _ - 
> te? : , ” , —_ : From P . d ve ' - + 
From Prof A. R. Whitehill, West Virginia University March 27, 18 1 Prof J.€. Adair x 2 
‘ Iam very much pleased with the work, and may possibly find a place t ahi cod pnct , - Ange s : 
in one of my classes next year. It is a good work for the students who have the ’ set “~ ~ ass W 
mathematical training necessary for its use. Prof. J T. Coleman, ~ < v Academy 4 “a 
From Prof S. lM. Kirkwood, Macalester College (Minn. ) February 27. 18 NP sgt “ 7 : ten “ 
It gives me pleasure to state that at the opening of the year Olmsted's esa : 2 ex 8 ae kee aD shen 
lege Philosophy was introduced in our course and proved very satisfactory — = 2 _— ee ae eee een 
x - . » » cr Eng St J s ers ember INQ] 
From Prof. J. F. Eastwood, Georgetown College (Ky ) September 17, 1892 : Prot. Peter Engel, . ‘ M N ; em bee a. 01 
I have taught several different books on the subject, and like yours ter apt : * bes ROnRT am Rees Fae eee oe 
than any other, . whe Ss. and k this edition in several 
From Prof. W. A. Bartlett, Tabor College lowa Ma nS dapredy : 
J . . a x t | : eof I< - « opkins < rw ¢f v. 25. 1801 
From what I have seen of it I believe it is what we want, and sha \ pete Isaac S Hi — ~ @.. a oe N — 
adopt it next year I . eneug sted's sop : ny classes For 
: d e : ss . ‘ ~ t ection in the massa 
From Prof. S. G. Jenks, Kalamazoo College (Miss Septe sn aterial. 1} equa tasa xt-b bili 
Ihave decided to use it in my class this present year. This is + ent ¢ > “Ras 
saying it is the best book I find for a general college course t - 2 A W kelley, | — - a vem! 1 ‘ 
‘ : 2 ; ; ve mec i i " lj ised wv it e Will order the 
From Prof. Wm. McCracken, Geneva College (Pa ) November 8 wel We take upt vork aga 
Iam so mucl ‘ased wit » work 1all introduce it in? ewes . = 
in — nuch pleased with the work that I shall introdu From Prof. Chartes Fairman. S a lege (Ill October 30. 1901 
i z ' P : f t iit at S very g at ease the value of the work for educa 
From Dr. Geo. M. Phelps, State Normal School (Pa March 2, 1% poses. Isha sa s lon’s Revision as a text-book next 


I believe that we shall presently be able to use it here 
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. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 


a 





No Library is Complete 
Without the Standard 
Reference Books. 


THESE COMPRISE 


The New Chambers’s Encyclopedia. 


A compendium of universal knowledge, thoroughly up to 





date, unequalled by any other encyclopedia, either in 
America or abroad. 


In ten volumes. 


Cloth, $380.00. Sheep, $40.00. Half morocco, $45.00. 


Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World. 


Edition of 1893. A complete pronouncing Gazetteer or Geo- 
graphical Dictionary of the world, containing notices of 
over 125,000 places, with recent and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the Countries, Islands, Rivers, Mountains, 
Cities, Towns, etc., in every portion of the globe. Inval- 
uable to the student, teacher, banker, merchant, journal- 
ist, and lawyer. 

One volume. Large 8vo. 
Half Russia, $15.00. 

Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 


Sheep, $12.00. 


Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary 
giving memoirs of the eminent persons of all ages and coun- 
tries, from which may be gathered a knowledge of the 
lives of those who have made the world’s history fa- 
mous. 
One volume. Large 8vo. 
Half Russia, $15. 00. 
Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 


Sheep, $12.00. 





Worcester’s Dictionary, 


the standard Dictionary of the English Language, and so ac- 
cepted by the great body of literary men. 


Large 4to. 


Sheep, $10.00. Half Russia, $12.00. 


Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Specimen Pages of any of the above Books sent free on ap- 
é a . d 
plication to the Publishers. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


HISTORICAL TALES. 


School Edition. 


The Romance of Reality. 
By CHARLES Morris, author of ‘‘ Half-Hour Series,” ‘‘ Tales 
from the Dramatists,’’ etc. Four VOLUMES. 


America, England, France, Germany. 


I2mo. Full cloth, 75 cents per volume. 


In each volume the author briefly but pointedly recites from twenty- 
five to thirty-two stirring events in the annals of the respective nations. 
The tales gathered within these charming volumes have at once the 
attractiveness of the novel and the merit of truth. ‘‘The Romance of 
Reality,” the sub-title of the work, admirably indicates its character, 
for within its pages may be found grouped the sum of those romantic 
and eventful incidents which form the pith of the history of the lead- 
ing modern nations, and many of which have long been favorites in 
popular lore. 


Lippincott’s New Science Series. 


SHARPLESS & PHILIPS’S ASTRONOMY................... $1 00 
SHARPLESS & PHILIPS’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY...... 1 00 
KEY TO SHARPLESS & PHILIPS’S NATURAL PHILOSO- 

WUT oR oN a eee ek Orn ois wins Tadd comic UR SUE Ne EOL Cees 50 
Ss I ey 8 | "nn 1 00 
PRE ENTE Fe RO TON 6 osc giewcdéieeein bse n bee asisds sbeeesioneees 1 00 
BERTS FIRST STEPS IN SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE. 

RUM MNIERIIS IDR hats everest eG GENE AS vias Bie via COI ROO RRO OES Cae 60 


BERT’S FIRST STEPS IN SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE. (In 
two books.) 


Book 1. Animals, Plants, Stones, and Soil................... 30 
Book 2. Physics, Chemistry, and Physiology................. 36 
BERT’S PRIMER OF SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE........... 36 
A COURSE ON ZOOLOGY. From the French. By W. H. 
NI So ose oko view bie hentia sp ancecess ce seu ews 5 
HOUSTON’S OUTLINES OF FORESTRY........... ........ 1 00 


Cutter’s New Physiological Series. 


BEGINNER’S ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE. # 30 
INTERMEDIATE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HY- 


RRR ONNN ics siosecae aia w Oa onic oie ancora visi deloe rein aioe eta cie-nie ales 50 
COMPREHENSIVE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HY- 

ROM RO es n'c' ks olaraiaie s amie pied as mioared wectva Soil cele vay ool aniowe ts 1 00 
ANATOMICAL CHARTS, Human and Comparative. Nine in 

IG, - a I OP OR. sic hen chive es nde seeks 12 00 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the Publishers, 
postpatd, on receipt of price. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 





Agricultural Analysis. 
A Manual of Quantitative Analysis for Students of Agriculture. By 
FRANK T. ADDYMAN, B.Sc., F.LC. With 49 Dlustrations. Crown 
8vo. 208 pages. $1.75. 


Practical Agricultural Chemistry for Elementary 
Students. 
Adapted for use in Agricultural Classes and Colleges. By J. Brr- 
NARD COLEMAN and FrRanNKT. ADDYMAN. With 24 Illustrations. 
12mo. 96 pages. 50 cents. 


Law and Theory in Chemistry. 
A Companion Book for Students. By DouGLas CARNEGIK, sometime 
Scholar and Demonstrator in Chemistry of Gonville and Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge. CrownS8vo. 230 pages. 21.50. 


Select Methods in Chemical Analysis 
(chiefly Inorganic). By WiLLr1am CrRooKEs, F.R.S., P.P.C.S., P. P. 
Inst. E. E. Third Edition. Rewritten and enlarged. With 67 
Illustrations. S8vo. Pages xxii-718, $8.00. 


Principles of General Organic Chemistry. 
By Professor E. HJELT of Helsingfors. Translated from the German 
by J. Bishop TINGLE, Ph.D., Assistant in the Laboratory of the 
Heriot Watt College, Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. 230 pages, $1.75. 


Inorganic Chemistry, Theoretical and Practical. 

4 Manual for Students in Advanced Classes. By WILLIAM JaAGo, 
F.C.S., F.1.C. With 78 Woodcuts, and a Colored Plate of Spectra. 
12mo. 470 pages, $1.50. 


The Principles of Chemistry. 

By D. MENDELEEFF, Professor of Chemistry in the University of St 
Petersburg. Translated by GEORGE KaMEnskKY, A.R.S.M. of the 
Imperial Mint, St. Petersburg, and edited by A. J. GREENWay, 
F.1.C., Sub-Editor of the Journal of the Chemical Society. 2 vols. 
Illustrated. 8vo. $10.00, 


Outlines of Theoretical Chemistry. 

By LoTHaAR MEYER, Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Tiibingen. Translated by P. PHILLIPS BEpson, D.Sc, Lond., 
B.8c. Vict., F.C.S., Professor of Chemistry, Durham College of 
Science, Newcastle-on- Tyne, and W. CarLeton WILLiAms, B.Sc 
Vict., F.C.S., Professor of Chemistry, Firth College, Sheftield 
8vo. #2.50. 


The Alchemical Essence and the Chemical Element: 
An Episode in the Quest of the Unchanging. 
By M. M. Pattison Murr, Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. $1.50. ’ 

“ The author furnishes a brief and smoothly written exposition of the gradual 
transition from the romance of alchemy to the romance of chemistry; the former 
— described as insecurely founded, false, glaring, and hard, while the second, 
firmly based and true, constitutes part of the romance of nature itself.”"—PAarma 
ceutical Journal. 

Chemical Lecture Experiments. 
By G. 8S. Newrs, Royal College of Science, South Kensington. With 
224 Illustrations. 8vo. 330 pages. 33.00 


Chemical Calculations, with Explanatory Notes, Prob- 

lems, and Answers, 

Especially Adapted for Use in Colleges and Science Schools. By R 
LLOYD WHITELEY, F.I.C., Assistant Lecturer and Demonstrator 
in Chemistry in the University College, Nottingham. With a Pre 
face by Professor F. CLowkrs, D.Sc. (Lond.), F.1.C. Crown Svo 
Sixty cents. 


Our Classified Catalogue of Scientific Bo 


Cia 
n 
4 


Practical Physics. 
By R. T. GrazeBroox, M.A., F.R.S., and W.N. Shaw, MA, De 
monstrators at the Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge. With LH 
W oodcuts. (Text-Books OF Scrence.) Fourth Edition Re 
vised and much Enlarged. I2mo. @89 pages. £2.% 


Heat. 

By Mark R. WriGcut, Head-master of Higher Grade School, Gates 
head. With 136 Illustrations. (LONGMANS ADVANCE SclEeNce 
MANUALS. 12mo. 346 pages. $1.50. 

“A well-planned and well-executed work The book ts in Phystos what 


Remsen's text-book is in Chemistry, a well prepared outlin« f the theory and es 
perimental method of exposition of the sctence."”-—Setence. New York 


Electrical Engineering for Electric Light Artisans 

and Students. 

By W.S.iNnGo, Principal of the Telegraphists’ School of Science, and 
A. Brooker, Instructor on Electrical Engineering at the Tele 
graphists’ School of Science. With 307 Illustrations. Crown Sy 
40 pages. $3.50. 


“It is as complete as anything we have ever seen ts sid mee: with a 
hearty reception among electrictans and students of electricity, for tt t« eof he 
most comprehensive works ever published. Everything Chat ts: sweaty to a clear 
understanding of electric lighting and kindred subjects ts found tr ‘ 
and we think that every individual of the classes mer ned wouk! gree t 
his own interests by possessing and studylog Cals work ‘ free Ag 


Exercises in Electrical and Magnetic Measurements, 
with Answers. By R. E. Day, M.A, late Evening Lecturer in Ex 
perimental Physics at King’s College, London. I2mo. 2s | 


pees 

$1.00. 
The object of this book ts to lay before the stutent, under the for f Pret 
lems, Numerteal Illustrations of the Main Facts of Flectricity aud Magnetism, with 


espectal refererce to the Modern Doctrine of Energetics 


Magnetism and Electricity. 
A Manual for Students in Advanced Classes. By A.W. Poyser, BOA 
With 317 Illustrations. (LoNGMANS’ ADVANCED ScIRNCE MANUALS 
I2mo. St pages. 1.50 


Telephone Lines and Their Properties. 
By Wituraw Joann Hopkins, Professor of Physics in the Drexel Insti 
tute, Philadelphia. Illustrated. I2mo. #150 


Lessons in Elementary Mechanics. 
Introductory to the Study of Physical Science. With Numerous Ex- 
ercises. By Sir Painip MaGnes. New Edition, Rewritten and 
Enlarged. Thirtieth thousand. With 131 Illustrations. I2mo 
SST pages. #1.20 


The Steam-engine. 





By Grorce C. V. Hotugs, Whitworth Scholar; Secretary of the In- 
stitution of Naval Architects. With 212 Wood-cuts TEXT- Books 
OF SCIENCE) Imo. 82.00. 


Elements of Machine Design. 

An Introduction to the Principles which determine the Arrangement 

and Proportion of the Parts of Machines, and a Collection of 

Rules for Machine Designs. By W. CawTHorne Unwin, B.Sc., 
Assoc. Inst. C. E. (Text Books oF Science) Revised and En- 
larged. 

Part I. General Principles, Fastenings, and Transmissive Ma- 
chinery. With 304 Diagrams and lilustrations. 1l2mo. 476 pages 
#2 

Part I]. Chiefly Engine Details. With 174 Diagrams. 12mo. %06 
pages. $1.50. 


Metals: Their Properties and Treatment. 
By C. L Bioxam and A. K. Hunrinaton, Professors in King’s Cob 
lege, London. With 130 Wood-cuts. (TeExT-BookKs oF SCIENCE.) 
I2mo. $1.75. 


d overing works in all branches of Education, sent to any address 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 15 East 16th St., New York. 
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GINN & COMPANY’S 


Recent and Forthcoming 


OLD ENGLISH BALLADS. 
Selected and edited by Professor F. B. Gum- 
MERE of Haverford College. 12mo. Cloth. 
xeviii +380 pages. Price, by mail, postpaid, 
$1.35. (Athenzum Press Series.) 


SARTOR RESARTUS. /n Press. 
Edited, with Introduction and Commentary, 
by ARCHIBALD MACMECHAN, Professor of 
English in Dalhousie College, Halifax, N. S. 
(Athenseum Press Series). 


A BOOK OF ELIZABETHAN LYRICS. 
Nearly Ready. 

Selected and edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Indices, by F. E. ScHELLING, Professor 
in the University of Pennsylvania. (Athe- 
nzeum Press Series ) 


HERRICK. Zn Press. 
Selections from the Hesperides and the No- 
ble Numbers. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary, by Epwarp E. HALE, 
jr., of the State University of Iowa. (Athe- 
nzeum Press Series.) 


Esssays and Letters Selected from the 
WRITINGS OF JOHN RUSKIN. 
Edited by Lois G. Hurroro. Illustrated. Half 
leather. Price, by mail, postpaid, $1.10. (In- 

diana Teachers’ Reading Circle.) 


STUDIES IN THE EVOLUTION OF 
ENGLISH CRITICISM. 
By Laura J. WYLIE. 12mo. Cloth. 212 pages. 
Price, by mail, postpaid, $110. (Yale Stu- 
dies.) 


THE INFLECTIONS AND SYNTAX OF 
MALORY’S MORTE D’ARTHUR. 
By C. 8. BALpDwin, Tutor in Columbia Col- 
lege. Square 12mo. Cloth. 156 pages. Price, 
by mail, postpaid, $1.50. 


THE FIRST LATIN BOOK. § Zn September. 

By W. C. CoLuar, Head-master of Roxbury 
Latin School, and M.Granr DANIZLL, Prin- 
cipal of Chauncy-Hall School, Boston. II- 
lustrated. Price, by mail, postpaid, $1.10. 


P. CORNELII TACITI, DIALOGUS DE 
ORATORIBUS. 

Edited, with Prolegomena, Critical and Exe- 
getical Commentary, Indexes, and a Biblio- 
graphy, by Professor ALFRED GUDEMAN of 
the University of Pennsylvania. Large 8vo. 
Cloth. exxxviii+447 pages. Price, by mail, 
postpaid, $3.00. (Department of Special Pub- 
lication.) 


TACITUS, DIALOGUS DE ORATORI- 
BUS. Jn Press. 
Edited by CHARLES E. BENNETT, Professor of 
Latin in Cornell University. (College Series 
of Latin Authors.) 


Publications. 





ODES AND EPODES OF HORACE. 
In Press, 

Edited, with introduction and notes, by Pro- 

fessor CLEMENT L. Smith of Harvard Uni- 


versity. (College Series of Latin Authors). 


COLLOQUIA OF ERASMUS. /» Press. 

Edited by Victor 8S. CLark, Honorary Fel- 
iow in History, University of Chicago. (La- 
tin and Greek School Classic Series.) 


THE ROMAN PRONUNCIATION 
LATIN. Jn September. 
By Frances E. Lorp, Professor of Latin 
in Wellesley College. 


THE GATE TO THE ANABASIS. 

With Colloquia, Notes, and Vocabulary, by 
CLARENCE W. GLEASON, Master in the Rox- 
bury Latin School, Boston. Small 12mo. 
Cloth. 47 pages. Price, by mail, postpaid, 
45 cents. (Latin and Greek School Classic 
Series.) 


HOMER’S ODYSSEY, BOOKS V.-VIII. 

Edited on the basis of the Ameis-Hentze edi- 
tion, by B. Perrin, Professor of Greek in 
Yale College. (College Series of Greek 
Authors.) Jn September. 


THUCYDIDES, BOOK III. 

Edited by Professor C. F. Smita of Vander- 
bilt University. Square. 12mo. Cloth. 
320 pages. Price, by mail, postpaid, $1.75. 
(College Series of Greek Authors.) 


OF 


NEW ANABASIS. 

First Four Books, with an Illustrated Vocabu- 
lary. Revised by Professor W. W. Goop- 
WIN and Professor JoHN W. WuirtE of Har- 
vard University. 12mo. Half leather. With 
Map and Illustrations. Price, by mail, post- 
paid, $1.65. 


ELEMENTARY /IETEOROLOGY. 
By Wivu1aM Morris Davis, Professor of Phy- 
sical Geography in Harvard University. 
8vo. Cloth. 355 pages. Price, by mail, 
postpaid, $2.70. 


SCHEINER’S ASTRONOMICAL SPEC- 
TROSCOPY. 

Translated, enlarged, and revised, by Profes- 
sor E. B. Frost of Dartmouth College. 8vo. 
Half leather. Illustrated. xiii+482 pages. 
Price, by mail, $5.00. (Department of Special 
Publication.) 


MEDIAEVAL EUROPE: 800 TO 1300 
A.D. Jn September. : 
By ErHraImM EMERTON, Professor of History 





in Harvard University. 


A HISTORY OF GREECE. 
By P. V. N. Myers, Professor of History 
in the University of Cincinnati. In October. 





AN INTRODUCTION TO THE FRENCH 
AUTHORS. 

A Reader for Beginners. Edited by AL- 
PHONSE N, VAN DaELL of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 12mo. Cloth. v+ 
251 pages. Price, by mail, postpaid, 90 
cents. (International Modern Lauguage 
Series.) 


CONTEMPORARY FRENCH WRITERS. 

By Mademoiselle RostinE MELLE. 12mo. Cloth. 
212 pages. Price for introduction, 75 cents. 
(International Modern Language Series.) 


PREPARATORY GERMAN READER. 

For Beginners. By C. L. VAN DAELL. 12mo. 
136 pages. Price, for introduction, 40 cents. 
(International Modern Language Series.) 


HUGO’S LES MISERABLES. Jn Press. 
Condensed and edited by Professor F.C. DE 
Sumicurast of Harvard University. 


MORCEAUX CHOISIS' DE 

BOURGET. in Press. 

Edited by ALPHONSE N. VAN DAELL of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


STORM’S GESCHICHTEN AUS DER 
TONNE. Jn Press. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
CHARLES F. BrusIg£, Professor in Kenyon 
College. 


FREYTAG’S DOKTOR LUTHER. 
In Press. 
Edited, with Notesand Introduction, by FRANK 
P. GoopricH, Instructor in German in Yale 
University. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE AMERICAN 
PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Volume XXIV., 1893. 8vo. Paper. Ixxv +205 

pages. Price, by mail, postpaid, $2.00. 


ASSYRIACA. Jn Press. 

By HERMANN V. HILPRECHT, Professor of As- 
syrian and Curator of Babylonian Antiqui- 
ties. (Publications of the University of 
Pennsylvania.) 


ORIENTAL STUDIES. 

A selection of the papers read before the Ori- 
ental Club of Philadelphia. Square &vo. 
Cloth. 278 pages. Price by mail, postpaid, 
$2.00. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF TEACHING. 
By ARNOLD TOMPKINS. 12mo. Cloth. 280 
pages. Price, by mail, postpaid, 85 cents. 


OUR NOTIONS OF NUMBER AND 
SPACE. 

By HerBert NICHOLS, late Instructor in Psy- 

chology, Harvard University. 12mo. Cloth. 

201 pages. Price, by mail, postpaid, $1.10. 
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The Week. 


On Tuesday began a new era in the in- 
dustrial history of the United States, 
when the first step for more than a 
generation was taken in the direc- 
tion of the emancipation of com- 
merce from the shackles of medieval 
exclusiveness and the fallacies of the 
mercantile system. For many reasons 
this step has been far more difticuit to 
take than any subsequent one will be. 
Arrayed against its policy there have 
been the solid ranks of the Republican 
party, while the protectionist element 
among the Democrats has, with only too 
much success, resisted reform and 
limited the reduction of duties. Never- 
theless, a measure of reform has been 
adopted, and the attitude of the country 
has been thereby changed. Hence 
forth we face, not toward increas- 
ing corruption in political campaigns 
and in the halls of Congress, but to- 
wards greater purity. We are turning 
away from an atmosphere foul with 
open lobbying and secret bribery to one 
in which the purchase of favorable le 
gislation will cease to be a principal ele- 
ment, not only because it will not be 
practicable, but also because it will no 
longer be thought desirable. After the 
first plunge, the new medium of freer 
trade will be found by great numbers of 
people to be not only less terrible than 
they supposed, but even positively be- 
neficial; and this will be peculiarly the 
sase With many of the manufacturers. 








The decision of the Treasury Depart- 
ment to allow withdrawal from bond 
without payment of duty, in the case of 
all goods put on the free list, is certainly 
good sense and presumably good law. 
It is, moreover, but a small number of 
articles that will be affected by the 
decision — pig tin and wool being 
the chief. The statement is given out 
that if anybody feels ‘‘ aggrieved”’ at 
the secretary’s interpretation of the 
law, he can test the matter in the courts. 
But it is hard to imagine who could 
feel aggrieved. The importers’ will 
not consider it a hardship to be 
let off paying thousands of dollars 
in duties, nor will the manufacturers 
rebel at getting their raw material 
cheaper, or the consumers at obtaining 
the finished product at a lower figure. 
The tin-miners have too many suits 
for fraud to defend just now to care 
about resisting the free entry of tin 
to compete with their mythical pro 
duct. We should think it possible that 
the Political Shepherds would have 
grievous sensations at seeing wool come 
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in duty free, but it is doubtful if they 
will stop over so small a matter as this 
Treasury decision. They have the far 
grander work on their hands of fulfil- 
ling their old threat to make the manu- 
facturing towns of New England howl- 
ing wastes. 


That wool-laden bark, cruising off 
Boston harbor until the new tariff came 
into effect, ought to be significant of 
much to our protectionist brethren 
The dreadful avalanche of foreign free 
wool is already upon us,and yet the 
price of domestic wool is advancing 
and the woollen mills are preparing for 
a great rush of business What has 
McKinley to say to this? Does he 
mean, as he says, promptly to restore 
protection to wool and woollen manu 
factures, and stop all this hideous pros- 
perity? 
done, we shall actually be exporting 
shiploads of carpets, and how could 
Messrs. Lawrence and Delano survive 
that? <Ah, but the Bradford manu. 
facturers are smiling as they think 
how they will soon be swamping us 
with their goods. But the Wool and 
Cotton Reporter declares that there is 
nothing in this, and that American 
manufacturers have not been asleep all 
this time, but have been preparing to 
make goods as cheap and desirable as 
can be had anywhere. All they have 
lacked before is the wool to do it with, 


If something is not speedily 


and now that they have got that they 
are ready to outsmile any Yorkshireman 
of them all. 


The strike in the cotton mills at New 
Bedford and Fall River has been very 
gingerly handled by the high-protection 
press. Here, apparently, was a splendid 
chance to show how the new tariff was 
already operating, and to ask the work- 
ingmen how they like it. But, to the 
surprise, doubtless, of their long-sutfer- 
ing readers, there has been an almost 
dead silence about this *‘ object-lesson.”’ 
This is doubtless because they clearly 
remember what the cotton schedule of 
the new tariff is, and how it came to be 
adopted. Reference to the Congressional 


© 


Record of June 12 will show what it is 
that is now muzzling them. On June 11 
Senator Jones brought in a completely 
recast cotton schedule. One amendment 
after another was offered and was put 
through without debate or opposition, 
until at last Senator Dolph, who was 
not in the secret, jumped up in amaze- 
ment to know what it all meant. 
This was the biggest surprise of the ses- 
sion, he aftirmed. ‘Here is one of the 
most important schedules in the bill, 
which covers ten pages of closely print 
ed matter, and it has been substantially 





W here 
was the vigilantand aggressive Aldrich? 


disposed of in thirty minutes 


Why was Senator Hoar so suddenly, if 
refreshingly, silent? 


Thus called upon, Senator Aldrich had 
to take the floor, and proceeded to chain 
up all the protectionist dogs in this fash 
ion: ‘This schedule,” he said, “which 
was prepared by a ‘ > meufactus 
ers of Fall R so far as the price 


of cloth is concerned, is perhaps the 


most scientifi schedul that has ever 
been prepared upon the subject.’’ He 
went on to say that the committee 


deserves the thanks of the cotton-manu 
facturers of the country.” Of course 
he had to add that he did not think the 
duties as high as they should be, but he 
made no opposition to the schedule, to 


which he had given such a handsome 


certificate of character. Senator Hoar 
explained that “ Wl agreed, 1 and 
the Senator from Rhode Island, that the 
schedule, as proposed, should pass with 
out opposition Of course, as to the 
“veneral wickedness of the bill the 


Massachusetts Senator remained of the 
same opinion, but the Jones amendment 
to the cotton schedule he agreed with 
the manufacturers in tinding perfect 
ly satisfactory 


It did not need a despatch from Ma 
drid to inform us that the duty on sugar 
in the new tari? would make an end of 
the Cuban reciprocity agreement. Free 
sugar was the guid which we gave for 
the Cuban que, and the withdrawal of 
the former necessitates that of the lat 
ter. The language of the bill is that 
‘nothing herein contained shall be held 
to abrogate or in any way affect such 
reciprocal commercial arrangements as 
have been heretofore made and now ex- 
ist between the United States and foreign 
countries, except where such arrange 
ments are inconsistent with the pro 
visions of this act."’ This is very much 
like the protestations of the Quaker that 
he was a man of peace, but that if there 
was a burglar in the corner where he 
was going to shoot, somebody might get 
hurt. Neither the Cubans nor the Bra- 
zilians would ever have made _ their 
agreements but for the promise of 
free sugar; and however suavely we 
may now say that we should like the 
thing to go on,so far as their concessions 
to us are concerned, just as before, it 
is not likely that they will be amiable 
or green enough to see it in that light. 
The main consideration in all the reci- 
procity treaties is effectively destroyed 
by ‘‘the provisions of this act,’ so that 
its careful denial of intent to abrogate 
them is only a piece of humor. On the 
other hand, the Hawaiian treaty, which 
was a real and not a sham treaty, is ex- 
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pressly continued in force until abro- 
gated in the regular way. 





The California Republicans this year 
adopted one of the longest platforms on 
record, and the telegraphed abstract 
mentioned only a few of its planks. One 
resolution, not given in the despatches, 
begins by ‘‘ heartily endorsing the pro- 
position that the farmer of the nation, 
by whose labors the agricultural pro- 
ducts of the country are brought to 
market, should receive a just mea- 
sure of protectfon for himself, his la- 
bor and his products.” It points out 
that the price of these products is regu- 
lated by the amount paid for them in 
the world’s market centres, less the cost 
of transportation from the place of pro- 
duction, and that, ‘‘ owing to the great 
development of staple agricultural pro- 
ducts in many of the cheapest labor 
countries of the world, the prices real- 
ized by our farmers have of late been 
unremunerative.’’ Then comes the prac- 
tical proposition 

* It is our duty to endeavor to change this 
state of affairs. Hence we approve of the 
plan that the Government of the United 
States should reduce the cost of transporting 
these staple agricultural products from Ame- 
rican seaports to foreign seaports, to the end 
that the prices of these products should be 
advanced; and for that purpose, inasmuch as 
an export can be protected in no other 
manner, we pronounce ourselves in favor 
of the use of a limited portion of the re- 
ceipts of the United States customs for such 
purposes, and pledge our most earnest efforts 
to have this measure engrafted upon the laws 
of the land, to the end that the American pro- 
tective system shall benefit all classes of the 
people, aid the farmer against the oppressive 
competition of the cheap-labor countries of 
the world, and by so doing assist in maintain- 
ing that steady demand for labor in manufac- 


turing centres so essential to the labor of our 
country.” 





Here we have the latest development 
of protection. The Government must 
overcome the natural laws of trade in 
the interest of one class—those farmers 
who raise certain crops; just as it has 
overcome the same laws in the interest 
of another glass—those manufacturers 
who make certain kinds of goods. In 
order that the men who raise wheat, 
cotton, and corn may get more money 
for their crops, all of the people are to 
be taxed for their benefit, and the prices 
of these staples are to be marked up for 
allin this country who consume them. 
The rest of us are to be made by law to 
pay more than we should otherwise do to 
the raisers of wheat, cotton, and corn, 
and all hands will then be prosperous. 





The first Republican ‘‘keynote” for 
the future was struck by ex-Speaker 
Reed at Old Orchard, Maine, on Satur- 
day. Democratic incompetency and de- 
pravity are set forth with Mr. Reed’s fa- 
miliar verbosity; but when the portions 
of his speech devoted to this subject are 
eliminated, very little remains. About 
twenty lines contain all that he has to 
say of the future tariff policy of his 
party, and these amount simply to a de- 





claration that there is nothing for the 
good and wise Republicans to do except 
to stand on guard and prevent the de- 
praved and incompetent Democrats 
from doing any more mischief. He ad- 
mits, as the Tribune does, that there can 
be no more tariff legislation till Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s term expires; but he is 
not prepared to say that more high tariff 
will be in order then. He merely says that 
time is needed in which to permit the 
country to examine the workings of the 
new law, ‘‘ to see precisely what its de- 
fects are, and then accomplish whatever 
remedy is needful to bring the country 
back to the state of prosperity which 
it was in when this unfortunate black 
cloud of Democratic control passed over 
it”? He wishes it to be distinctly un- 
derstood that the bill is not a finality, 
and he is braced, like all other good Re- 
publicans, to resist the coming of a 
wave of permanent prosperity. 





The Constitutional Convention is gra- 
dually fastening one bad provision after 
another upon the fundamental law 
which the members are trying to make. 
Each one of these insures a certain num 
ber of negative votes against the whole 
instrument, and it is apparently only a 
question of time when their work 
will be completely waterlogged. The 
section about prison labor has been 
cunningly devised so as to prevent the 
State from selling (except to itself) any 
articles made in the prisons,while seem- 
ing only to prevent contract labor. By 
injecting the word “product” among 
the prohibited things, the prison section 
not only prevents the hiring out of 
the convicts, but prohibits also the 
selling of anything they make except to 
State institutions. They may make 
clothing for the inmates of the various 
public asylums, but if they make any- 
thing not needed by the State itself it 
must remain in the prisons tillit decays. 
It is needless to say that this is not a fit 
subject for a State constitution to at- 
tempt to regulate. The General As- 
sembly is always competent to deal with 
the subject, and ought always to be pri- 
vileged to do so, more especially since it 
is compelled to make appropriations for 
the support of the prisons. The ques- 
tions of prison labor and prison support 
ought always to go together. Thisis just 
what the labor demagogues want to 
avoid. They want to have the whole 
question disposed of for an indefinite 
period by a body which is under no ne- 
cessity of providing for the expense of 
the prisons, and thus take a snap judg- 
ment on the people. Mr. Choate vainly 
endeavored to prevent this outrage—this 
attempt of a comparatively small num- 
ber of persons to increase the taxes of 
all the people, and chiefly of the farmers 
and other landowners. We venture the 


prediction that this clause, if finally 
adopted, will lose more votes for the 
whole instrument than it will gain. 





There could scarcely be a stronger 
example of the misuse of a constitution 
than is found in the amendment pro- 
posed by the judiciary committee at 
Albany on the 21st in regard to the cor- 
rupt use of money in elections. The 
amendment simply amounts to a 
direction to the Legislature to pass 
general laws forbidding the improper 
use of money in elections, and also pro- 
hibiting corporations from making any 
contributions to election expenses. We 
have on the statute books now a great 
mass of prohibitory legislation of this 
sort, nearly all of which is impotent be- 
cause no provision is made for its en- 
forcement. The Legislature has ample 
authority to make such laws, and needs 
no additional direction from the Consti- 
tution in that respect. What is need- 
ed is not more specific and stringent 
prohibitory laws, but provisions which 
will furnish the agency for the detection 
of violations of the laws and the ma- 
chinery for enforcing the laws. The 
Legislature has refused repeatedly to 
give us anything of the kind. It has 
refused to supplement the prohibitory 
laws with provisions requiring the 
sworn publication, after election, 
by campaign committees and agents, 
of every dollar received or expend- 
ed. That is the only way in which the 
contributions of corporations and indi- 
viduals could be forced into the light 
and the use made of them set forth 
for public contemplation. It is futile 
to prohibit contributions by corpora- 
tions, unless we at the same time 
make it impossible for such contribu- 
tions to be made without detection. 
Prohibitory clauses in the Constitution 
would be of no more use than prohibi- 
tory laws on the statute-book ; and they 
would be, furthermore, completely out 
of place there. The corrupt use of 
money in elections can be prevented 
when public sentiment becomes strong 
enough, first, to compel the passage of 
laws making such use impossible with- 
out exposure, and, second, to compel the 
rigid enforcement of those laws. 





The address of Judge Cooley, as presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association, 
is full of interest to the laity as well as 
to the legal profession. He reviews the 
principal social events of the year, the 
movement of armies of vagrants upon 
Washington and the disturbances at 
Chicago, in such a way as to bring out 
the significance of the episodes with ad- 
mirable clearness. Whoever desires to 
understand what was involved in these 
movements cannot do better than to 
read this address, which has been 
printed in full in the September is- 
sue of the Forum. As to the Chi- 
cago strike, Judge Cooley dismisses 
Gov. Altgeld’s theory of constitutional 
law briefly. According to that theory, 
he says, it becomes the duty of the 
Governors of the States, and not the 
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President, to see that the federal laws 
are executed, whereas the Constitu- 
tion specifically charges the Presi 
dent with this duty. If Gov. Alt- 
geld were right, ‘‘ the mails might 
be stopped at Chicago, interstate com- 
merce broken up, and the process of 
the United States courts refused ser- 
vice, unless the Governor, when disorder 
was dominant, saw fit to suppress it, 
or call upon the President to do so.’”’ 
Another point, which Judge Cooley 
thinks has received no attention, con- 
cerns the rights of those to be affected 
by the strike. The parties were (1) the 
railroad companies, who, if they had 
been allowed to be heard, might have 
demonstrated to the strikers that their 
action was unreasonable; (2) the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, whose 
postal service was to be interrupted; (3) 
the people, whose right of transporta- 
tion was to be suspended. The action of 
the strikers involved the substitution of 
arbitrary and despotic power for repre 
sentative government in ignoring the 
claims of all these parties. 





An idea has got abroad that the Pull 
man Car Company as a manufacturing 
concern is ‘‘ affected with a public inte 
rest,’ so that if the Pullman Car Com- 
pany makes a dividend of 8 per cent. per 
annum from the earnings of its sleep- 
ing-cars, it ought to pay higher 
wages to the workmen in its car-build- 
ing shops than other workmen receive 
in other car-building shops. Still an. 
other popular fallacy is that if the 
Pullman Company owns and lets houses 
to its workmen, the rents ought to be 
reduced whenever the wages are re- 
duced. It is an easy inference from the 
latter proposition (and Gov Altgeld was 
prompt to draw it) that if a strike oc- 
curs for any reason, the collection of 
rent ought to cease until the occupants 
of the houses resume work. All these 
queer notions took their start in the 
idea promulgated by Debs that it was 
incumbent on the Pullman Company 
to submit to arbitration the question 
whether it should raise wages to the 
scale of 1895 or not. 





In the course of the examination of 
witnesses at Chicago on Monday, Mr. 
Pullman took occasion to deny flatly all 
of these propositions. Instead of pal 
liating and apologizing and extenuating, 
he ‘* took the bull by the horns.”’ If he 
had not done 80, the other side would 
either have pushed him over the preci 
pice completely, or would have turned 
the whole controversy into a question of 
details—as, for instance, whether the 
rents of the houses were fair or not, whe- 
ther the company could have paid high- 
er wages than it did pay, or whether it 
would have been safe to draw from its 
reserve fund in order to build cars at less 
than cost. Argument upon these points 
would have been endless, and would 
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have furnished a year’s supply of am- 
munition to Altgeld. Mr. Pullman took 
safe ground, and the only safe ground, 
when he smote all these anarchistic con- 
ceptions in the face as fast as they came 
up. Of course he will be subjected to a 
great deal of ignorant as well as mali 
cious criticism, because a great many 
well meaning people can see only one 
thing at a time. They can see a great 
rich company on the one hand paying 
8S percent dividends, and on the other 
alarge number of men with families 
out of work, and suffering perkaps 
for the necessaries of life. What 
they do not see is the fact that the Pull 
man Company must, in the long run, 
build cars at a profit (or at least without 
loss), oreventually go down with its em 
ployees in one common ruin. The ques 
tion how much loss it can safely incur 
in any given period must necessarily be 
left to the judgment of those who are 
charged with the responsibility for its 
affairs, and not to a mayor and board of 
aldermen or any popular assemblage. 

The investigation of Prof. Ely’s eco- 
nomic teachings by the regents of the 
University of Wisconsin is concluded 
His accuser, Supt. Wells, practically 
refused to appear before the committee 
to support his charges, on the ground 
that the scope of the inquiry was unfair- 
ly limited. He submitted two state- 
ments, however, in one of which he 
admitted that he was not able to prove 
his charges of personal misconduct. 
Prot. Ely, on the other hand, ex 
plicitly denied that, as charged, he had 
ever entertained a walking delegate at 
his house, or had ever taken printing 
away from a firm because it was non 
union, or had given countenance to the 
strike in Madison. Inasmuch as Supt 
Wells’s letter containing these grave 
charges was first published in our col 
umns, we hasten to give Prof. Ely the 
benefit of his denial of them. These 
personal matters were wholly between 
him and Mr. Wells, and if he has been 
unjustly attacked, as now appears, no 
one will be better pleased’ than our- 
selves to see him vindicated. The 
nature and tendency of his econo- 
mic teachings. upon which alone we 
have pronounced an opinion, are a pro 
per subject for public discussion, upon 
which different men will hold different 
views: But we limit ourselves, for the 
present, to giving as much publicity to 
Prof. Ely’s denials as we did to the 
charges against him. We may add that 
our columns would at any time have 
been open to him or any friend of his to 
make such denials. 


The wickedness of the gold-bugs in 


pursuing Senator Stewart of Nevada 
has been often noticed in the press, but 
who could have imagined that they would 
send a complaining husband from North 
Carolina to bring a blackmailing lawsuit 
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against him? This seems to show the 
depth of their degradation as well as 
the height of their malice. Such a suit 
has been brought, it seems, and the Se 
nator, in trying to account for It, says 
to a Herald reporter: 


“There are some things behind this action 
other than the desire on the part of this man 


to get money from me. The gold-bugs would 
like very well to injure my character, and 
their representatives have conspired to help 
this man. I have scored some successes 


against the representatives of the gold inte 
rest, and they would like to injure me in any 
way that they can 

The Senator says that he has expend 
ed a great deal of money in hunting up 
the woman's character in) Richmond 
and other places south of Washington 
Why should he go there’ That is the 
place to look for silver-bugs, net gold- 
bugs) Why did not the Senator spend 
part of his money investigating Wall 
Street if he really supposed that the 
gold-bugs were in this blackmailing 
conspiracy? 


The probability that Russia will take 
an active part in the quarrel between 
China and Japan over Corea becomes 
increasingly strong as one studies her 
recent military movements and diplo- 
mnacy In relation to the peninsula Pass 
ing by the massing of her troops, who 
are also railway and fortitication-build 
ers, at Possiette and Viadivostok, we 
note her remarkable treaty with 
Corea, signed June 25, 1884 So far as 
we know, the text of this instrument 
has not been made public in any 
European language, but is found in a 
Japanese translation published last year 
in Tokio. The Russian is even more de 
tailed than the English treaty,which (in 
the European view was considered to 
be the best of all, and most favorable to 
the larger Power. Besides providing 
extra-territoriality for all Russians in 
Corea, it makes it possible for Russian 
war-ships to use freely the unopened as 
well as the open ports of the little king 
dom. Although the benetits promised 
are mutual, yet, since Corea has no 
navy, and there is no likelihood of her 
ever availing herself of various stipula 
tions, the text reads wonderfully 
like the conversations of a bear anda 
lamb. Although Herr Méllendorf was 
decorated by the Czar for his active 
part in the negotiation of this treaty, 
the Corean Government, whose hand 
was moved by Li Hung Chang of China, 
soon gave himcongée. It is highly sug 
gestive to read this treaty in the light 
of Russia’s diplomacy and interpreta 
tion of treaties under Ignatieff in 1861. 
Then an area of territory as large as 
France was sliced from China and made 
a part of Russia, whose borders at once 
adjoined Corea, with a fordable river, 
only a few score yards wide, between. 
Between Gensan, the northern Corean 
port, and Possiette is less than a day’s 
steaming. Between Russian town and 
Corean frontier is but twenty-five miles. 
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THE NEW YORK JUDICIARY. 
THERE are several respects in which the 
system of administering justice in this 
State might be improved, but apparent- 
ly so little agreement exists as to either 
means or ends that the prospects of re- 
form cannot be thought very bright. 
We presume that every one, whether 
lawyer or layman, would concurin hold- 
ing that the Court of Appeals ought 
somehow to be enabled to decide cases 
as fast as they come to it, and not to fall 
into arrear with its business as it does 
at present. Beyond this there seems to 
be no consensus of opinion. Many law- 
yers say that the result should be at- 
tained by limiting the number of cases; 
but some hold that this should be ac- 
complished by forbidding appeals where 
the pecuniary amount involved is small, 
while others exclaim against this propo- 
sal, upon the ground that a question of 
law is of the same importance in a mat- 
ter of $5,000 as in one of $50,000. 

It may be urged against this view 
that if two trials are allowed, as at pres- 
ent, in the case of actions involving less 
than $500, the chances of injustice are so 
small as to make the maxim, De mini- 
mis non curat lex, applicable. If there is 
an important and novel question of law 
involved, it will presumptively receive 
careful consideration, and when it even- 
tually comes before the Court of Ap- 
peals in some case of magnitude, that 
court will seldom reverse decisions so 
rendered. But, whatever may be the 
merits of this argument, it is not re- 
garded as conclusive by those who are 
opposed to limiting appeals by any 
money standard, and for this reason, we 
presume,the committee of the Constitu- 
tional Convention has not proposed to 
alter the present restriction. Neverthe- 
less, when we come down to the gist of 
the matter, it is evident that in one 
way or another some of the cases that 
now go to the Court of Appeals must be 
kept from going there if that court is to 
be relieved. 

It is true that relief might be ob- 
tained, in theory, by adding to the 
numbers of the appellate judges, and an 
increase to nine members was actual- 
ly proposed by the committee. A mis- 
take was made in introducing the “ bi- 
partisan’’ plan of election, so that no- 
thing could defeat the nominees of the 
two parties; but this was at once ob- 
served, and no one appears to defend it. 
It is evident, however, that the legal 
profession does not favor an increase in 
the number of these judges, and it is 
stated that the present members of the 
Court of Appeals do not favor it. It 
is doubtful if a court of nine judges 
would be as efficient as one of a smaller 
number, and it is quite probable that 
its decisions would be less consistent. 
The court as at present constituted 
has certainly been a successful institu- 
tion. Mr. Choate is a competent critic, 
and at a period when our governmen- 








tal machinery receives so much un- 
favorable comment it is a pleasure to 
hear him declare that the New York 
Court of Appeals compares favorably 
with any similar court, State or na- 
tional. He does not think that the 
court would do more work with nine 
than with seven judges, and so many of 
the profession agree with him that it is 
quite probable that the whole judiciary 
article would have been defeated by the 
people if the Convention had not reject- 
ed the provision for the increased num- 
ber. 

Dismissing this suggested remedy as 
ineflicacious, there is nothing left but 
to reduce the number of appeals, and 
this the committee proposes to do 
by reconstituting the General Terms 
in such a way that their decisions 
shall be final in some cases where they 
are not so at present. In theory the 
Court of Appeals does not consider 
questions of fact. In practice the 
judges have always done so whenever 
they found it convenient, and have de- 
clined to do so when they did not. In 
certain cases they are obliged to re- 
view the facts, and any one reading 
the reports of their decisions, will be 
struck with the full statements of 
fact that frequently occur in them. 
It is proposed now to make the prac- 
tice correspond with the theory, by 
creating stronger intermediate courts 
to settle questions of fact finally 
before the Court of Appeals can be 
resorted to. The proposed amendment 
contains a clause specifically preclud- 
ing review of a unanimous decision of 
the new intermediate court or so-called 
‘Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court,’’ which holds that there is evi- 
dence to sustain a finding of fact ora 
verdict not directed by the court. This 
does not affect cases of non-suit, or ver- 
dicts directed, or reversals by the Ap- 
pellate Division, or cases where there is 
a dissent in that court. But it does, as 
the report of the committee says, “ re- 
quire that when a trial court or jury has 
decided that a fact is proved, and five 
judges in the Appellate Division have 
unanimously held that it is proved, con- 
troversy about that fact shall end; and 
that any question of law mixed with 
that fact shall be separately raised and 
presented in order to be reviewed by the 
Court of Appeals.”’ 

There is much to be said in favor of 
the constitution of these intermediate 
courts in place of the useless General 
Terms, and it seems reasonable to expect 
that they will furnish the relief desired. 
We should have been glad to see some 
endeavor made to lower the excessive 
salaries, which are a premium upon cor- 
ruption in offices where it is especially 
deplorable, and to have had the tenure 
of office extended ; but it is idle toattempt 
too much reform atone time. What is to 
be dreaded is that the legal profession 
may not give its hearty support to the 





amendments proposed. Without such 
support the people will not be induced 
to vote for them. 








HOW THE REFERENDUM WOULD 
WORK. 


A STRONG appeal has been made by a 
certain school of political writers in 
this country for the adoption of the re- 
ferendum principle, and the submission 
of proposed laws to the people for their 
judgment. The advocates of the scheme 
have been active enough in Massachu- 
setts to secure its endorsement in the 
platforms of both of the great parties, 
and the last Legislature came very near 
taking the necessary steps for submit- 
ting an amendment to the Constitution, 
so as to embody it in the fundamental 
law. 

It is a noteworthy fact that, in all the 
arguments advanced in favor of the sys- 
tem, it seems to be taken for granted 
that, if any question were submitted to 
popular vote, every voter would express 
his opinion uponit. It has been urged 
that the State would be benefited by 
having important laws ratified by the 
people before they should become ope-. 
rative, and a great deal is said as 
to the advantages of finding out just 
how the people feel about them. Since 
the Massachusetts Legislature adjourn- 
ed, however, the people of that State 
have been given an object-lesson in 
the working of the referendum. For 
years the city of Boston has been dis- 
cussing the matter of rapid transit. It 
had become the burning local question. 
The newspapers have discussed it at 
great length. It has been repeatedly be- 
fore the City Council and the Legisla- 
ture. All sorts of schemes have been 
proposed from time to time. Finally, 
what is known as the Meigs plan was 
endorsed by the Legislature, upon the 
condition that it should be approved by 
the people. A special election was called 
for the sole purpose of deciding the ques- 
tion. There was an animated canvass, 
and, according to the theory of the 
referendum, there ought to have been 
a great outpouring of the people to 
improve the opportunity thus afforded 
to decide a most important issue. In 
point of fact, the total vote was much 
less than half the poll in the last elec- 
tion for Governor—not quite 30,000, 
against over 70,000 last November. 

The 29,704 men who took the trouble 
to go to the polls were divided pretty 
evenly in opinion, 15,542 voting yes and 


14,162 no. An important question of 


public policy was thus decided by the 
votes of less than a quarter of the men 
who turn out in an ordinary State elec- 
tion like last year’s. Worse still, there 
is great reason to doubt whether a 
large proportion of those who voted 
either way had a clear understanding of 
the matter. The Boston Herald heard of 
two cases where the voters supposed that 
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they were recording their views on the 
license question, and voted yes because 
they favored the sale of liquor! When 
one paper accidentally learns of two such 
cases, there is every reason to suppose 
that hundreds of votes were cast quite 
as ignorantly. 

There was nothing exceptional about 
this Boston experience. Two amend 
ments to the Constitution were submit- 
ted to the people at the recent State 
election in Alabama. One proposed to 
allow the city of Birmingham to in- 
crease her tax-rate, which is necessary 
for her prosperity. The other proposed 
to allow any city or school district to vote 
a tax of one-fourth of one per cent. for 
educational purposes, to supplement the 
fund rai-ed by State taxation. There was 
no serious opposition to either amend- 
ment, but both failed. They died of 
sheer neglect. The Constitution requires 
that a majority of the voters who go to 
the polls shall vote in the aftirmative 
to carry an amendment, and most men 
were so much interested in the contest 
between Oates and Kolb that they did 
not vote either way on either of the 
amendments; the total yeas and nays 
not reaching half the total vote for 
Governor. The election thus failed to 
cast any light upon the question 
whether the proposed changes meet 
with the approbation of the people. 

Almost every vote on a constitutional 
amendment in this State has been a 
proof of popular indifference. In 1869, 
on an amendment providing for equal 
assessment and taxation, 462,072 votes 
were cast (for and against), while for 
the head of the State ticket (Secretary of 
State) a total of 641,707 votes was cast. In 
1876 the people voted on two of the most 
important constitutional amendments 
ever submitted to them—those placing 
the canals and State prisons under single 
heads instead of the expensive commis- 
sions. The total vote of the State for 
President that year was 1,015,502. The 
total vote on the public-works amend- 
ment was 614,985, and on the prisons 
amendment 611,184. 

The same thing has happened over 
and over again in other States. It is the 
rule in many commonwealths that an 
amendment must receive the aflirma- 
tive votes of a majority of the voters to 
carry it; and it is a common thing to 
have propositions fail to which there is 
no serious opposition, because those who 
really favor the suggested change do 
not care enough about it to take the 
trouble to express their opinion. 

The advocates of the referendum have 
been arguing the matter as though it 
were only a question of theory. They 
say : “ Consult the people freely. They 
will be glad to record their opinion, and 
we shall find out just what they think.” 
This would be well enough if the matter 
had never been tried. But it has been 
tried, repeatedly and thoroughly, in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. Experience 
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has shown that it is the hardest thing in 
the world to get voters to express them. 
selves on any issue except that of candi- 
dates for oftice. If other propositions are 
submitted at the regular election, most 
men who go to the polls will pay no at 
tention tothem. If they are submitted 
at a special election, the majority will 
not go tothe polls; and a good many 
of those who do go will not know what 
they are voting for. In either case the 
referendum breaks down utterly. 

The members of the Constitutional 
Convention did well on Friday to reject 
the proposed amendment permitting the 
Legislature to send bills to a public re- 
ferendum. 


THE TRIALS OF THE STATISTICIAN. 


It was once said that, the only good 
book which the Spaniards had was the 
one which exposed the absurdity of all 
the rest. We will not compare Mr. Car- 
roll Wright’s article upon ‘** The Limita- 
tions and Ditticulties of Statistics’’ in the 
current Yale Review with the Adventures 
of Don Quixote; but we are inclined to 
think that it exceeds in merit a great 
deal of the statistical work for which 
Mr. Wright has been nominally respon- 
sible. He will not regard this as an 
unjust aspersion, for, as he points out, 
the real responsibility for deceptive and 
misleading figures, or those at least 
that emanate from Government oftices, 
belongs to the legislative bodies, These 
bodies are increasingly fond of order 
ing returns that can be furnished only 
after the most prolonged and elaborate 
investigation, and that frequently can 
not be obtained at all. But what the 
ordinary Congressman desires is some 
sweeping generalization which he can 
use in the speech that he is preparing 
for delivery in a day or two, and which 
will answer his purpose, in many cases, 
equally well whether it is true or false. 
There is astory which, if not true, is at 
least well invented, of a clerk who re- 
sponded to a demand of this character 


by saying: ‘‘Let me know what you 
want to prove, and I will furnish the ne- 
cessary figures.”’ Every one familiar 


with what passes with the public for sta 
tistics knows how easily this can be 
done. 

As Mr. Wright observes, the science 
or art of statistics is nothing but classi- 
fication. <A certain number of facts are 
taken which resemble one another in 
certain respects, they are thrown into 
classes according to their common fea 
tures, and the results are expressed nu- 
merically. So long as the facts are 
simple and the points of resemblance 
few, the danger of error is small. To 
ascertain the number of human beings 
existing in a certain place on a cer- 
tain day is perhaps the easiest statis 
tical task undertaken upon a large 
scale by governments, yet a moment’s 
consideration is enough to show that the 
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results can be only approximately true 
The census-takers may, and itis known 
that they often do, falsify the returns 
When they are paid, as they often have 
been, according to the number of heads 
which they return, it is obvious that 


they are tempted to swell the figures 
of population. There are always pe 
ple who cannot be seen— who are asleep 
or sick, or away—and the enumer 


ator has to accept other evidence than 
that of his own senses as to thes: 
There are great numbers who are to 

found in more than one place upon the 


same day, and some of them are likely 
to be counted twice. There are others 
who for the same reason may not be 


counted at all The gross discrepan 


cies between the censuses taken in 


the city of New York by the United 
States and by the municipal police are 
too recent to be altogether forgotten, 


and they illustrate the influence which 


political considerations may have upon 


what might be supposed to be the su 
plest of arithmetical problems 

But when the census taker is required 
to do more than simply et if the popu 


lation, his task becomes intinitely more 
ditticult. Investigations as fo age are 
80 notoriously unsatisfactory as t 
immortality to jokes that must have been 
stale long before the Christianera Itis 
said that Wat Tyler's rebellion was 
occasioned by too pressing inquiries as 
to the age of his daughter, and M1 


Wright remarks that ‘* an examination 
of the age statistics under any census 
or in any country will show a con 


centration upon the fives. It is much 
easier for a man to say he is twenty-five, 
or thirty, or thirty-five, when the enu 
merator asks the question, than to give 
his exact age.’ Nevertheless, Congress 
has from census to census increased the 
number of questions to be answered by 
the people until it is now twenty 
nine, covering age, sex, nationality, 
employment, physical conditions, edu 
cational qualifications, naturalization, 
disease, ete., etc. Many of these ques 
tions are answered in the absence of the 
heads of families by children and ser 
vants, frequently with the most gro 
tesque results In some regions the 
death-rate has been ascertained by this 
scientific process to be 2 in 1,000. The 
superintendent of the census, of course, 
knows that such figures are false, 
he has to use them, and we have 
spectacle alluded to by Mr Wright 
a superintendent warning the public 
place no confidence in his returns, whil 
prominent physicians were presenting 
the conclusions to be deduced from 
them to scientific bodies, 

We frequently see startling figures as 
to the increasing number of the insane 
presented in the newspapers, giving 
rise to melancholy predictions. There 
is probably not the slightest reason for 
disquiet upon the subject. The defini- 
tion of insanity, as every one knows, is a 
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fluctuating one, and it is not only true 
that many persons are now classed as 
insane who would not formerly have 
been so classed, but also more cases are 
returned than of old. What is true of 
the statistics of insanity is far more true 
of those of crime. We do not hesitate to 
assert that it is utterly impossible to 
say whether crime in this country is 
increasing or not. This is not quite true 
in England, for a number of reasons, and 
especially because the country is not, 
like our own, cut up into a number of 
jurisdictions; but even there no one need 
attempt to generalize without a practical 
acquaintance with the details of criminal 
legislation, of criminal court practice, of 
police administration, and of prison dis- 
cipline. 

Mr. Wright goes through the whole 
list of subjects commonly dealt with by 
the bureaus of statistics—agriculture, 
manufactures, wages, farm-mortgages, 
public debts, assessed valuations, etc.— 
and shows how little value is to 
be attached to the returns on all 
these subjects. The worthlessness of 
the census taken in 1890 was long since 
exposed in these columns, and the pub- 
lic have not quite forgotten the colossal 
blunder in the Bureau of Statis- 
tics of the Treasury which swelled our 
imports some $70,000,000 in a single 
year. But Mr. Wright cheerfully con- 
tends that bad figures are better than 
none, and that we may get nearer the 
truth if we keep on. Considering the 
scandalous waste of money in the Cen- 
sus Bureau, to say nothing of the cost 
of Mr. Wright’s own department, and 
the countless others of like character 
which the politicians have foisted upon 
our State governments, we are not so 
sanguine. Nothing is better worth pay- 
ing for than accurate information, sta- 
tistical or other; but the value of false 
and misleading figures must be express- 
ed by the negative sign. 


THE CONSERVATIVE REACTION IN 
EUROPE, 
THE flat failure of the demonstration in 
London on Sunday against the House 
of Lords is only one of many signs that 
that decrepit body is not exactly on its 
deathbed yet, Of course, the occasion 
chosen by the National League for the 
Abolition of the House of Lords was not 
a happy one. Comparatively few people 
outside of Ireland took any great inte- 
rest in the Evicted Tenants bill which 
the Lords had so incontinently rejected. 
The fight could much better be made 
on some measure of national impor- 
tance, to which a great party was 
passionately committed, as it cannot 
be said any longer that the Liberal 
party, as a whole, is committed to 
any measure relating exclusively to Ire- 
land. The rejection of the Home-Rule 
bill furnished a better challenge to a 
life-and-death struggle. On that issue 





there was a general disposition among 
Liberals to make the fight, but Mr. 
Gladstone discouraged it, and the golden 
moment passed. 

Still, aside from all such questions of 
strategy and opportunity, there is no 
denying that the lords are much easier 
in their minds than they were a year 
ago. They do not imagine that they are 
any more respected or better liked, but 
they have become’ convinced that 
the upper chamber will last their time 
at any rate. They are willing to be 
considered hateful if only it is admit- 
ted that they are a hateful necessity. 
In this situation their spirits are dis- 
tinctly rising. Where they used to be 
melancholy or alarmed or angry, they 
are now jocose—as jocose as lords ever 
are. Lord Salisbury, the other day, 
grew quite jocular when alluding to the 
threats of abolition, and said that he 
would fix the date for abolishing 
the House of Lords at just six months 
before the Commons were abolished 
also. Among the radical Liberals, too, 
there is perceptibly a change of expec- 
tation, if not of hope, in this matter of 
the progress of pure democracy in Great 
Britain. It was not long ago that they 
were saying, when the house of heredi- 
tary legislators did something more than 
usually absurd, ‘‘ What a jolly smash 
we will make of all that pretty soon.”’ 
Now they are less sanguine, and have 
moved the date of the jolly smash far 
ahead. 

Over the Channel, in the land of un- 
trammeiled democracy, the swing back 
towards conservatism is fully as mark- 
ed. The way the sweeping anti-anarchist 
laws were put through Parliament in hot 
haste and by tremendous majorities was 
an indication of the change which had 
come over the dream of French democ- 
racy. And there is evidence a plenty 
that this was not simply a temporary 
panic or reaction of sympathy caused 
by Carnot’s assassination. A contribu- 
tor to the Figaro has been travelling ex- 
tensively in rural France, and he reports 
a great change of view among the stiff- 
est republicans of the provinces. Every- 
where they asked him about the new 
President, and their main anxiety was to 
learn if he was a man of vigor and reso- 
lution, with the ‘‘necessary grip.’’ One 
characteristic conversation reported was 
as follows: 

“T am a republican, you understand, and 
have been ever since the time of Thiers. I 
cried with Gambetta, ‘ Le cléricalisme, vould 
Vennemi.’ I believed with Carnot that the 
danger was from the conservatives. 1 thought 
the secularizing laws were necessary, and ap- 
proved the mititary laws and the schooi laws 
and the organization of trade unions, and [ 
endorsed strikes. But what’s the usef The 
evidence is clear that we’ve gone too far, and 
everybody is convinced of that even if he 
does not dare to say so. We are simply per- 
ishing with these inflammatory measures, de- 
structive of all authority as they are. What 
we want of Casimir-Pener is to reverse the 
engine.”’ 

The cause of this conservative re- 
action is clear to the dullest mind. 





People are suddenly becoming reluctant 
to part with any institution, however 
offensive or anachronistic, which stands 
for governmental authority and social 
stability, because they see all author- 
ity and stability seriously menaced. 
Many who were bold innovators a 
couple of years ago, ready to cry 
“Down with the Lords!’ at the top 
of their lungs, have begun to look about 
at their fellow-innovators, and are get- 
ting alarmed at the company they are 
in. Here walks a man with a bomb 
under his coat, and there is a re- 
former who wants to abolish private 
property and rent and “industrial sla- 
very,” and who will abolish also law 
and custom and the House of Commons 
or anything else that stands in his way. 
These are the men, with crimes of vio- 
lence asa part of their political creed, 
and the destruction of the whole frame- 
work of society as their aim, who have 
been like a draught of elivir vite to the 
House of Lords, and are at this moment 
playing into the hands of the conserva- 
tives in every country of Europe. 

What they intended, they said, was 
to hasten the evolution of democracy. 
The existing process was too slow to suit 
them. Things were moving their way, 
they admitted, but it would take a cen- 
tury or two, at the present rate, to bring 
about what they aim at. So why not hur- 
ry up the evolution a little by the aid of 
incendiary speeches and confiscating 
laws and an occasional explosion of dyna 
mite? But, alas! democratic evolution is 
a slow coach that will not be hurried. 
When you try tofrighten it into a fast- 
er pace by throwing bombs under the 
wheels, the postilions have a fashion 
of turning soldiers, and the passengers 
begin shooting out of the windows in 
the most ugly and disheartening way. 
Then they get out and hold a council of 
war, and ask soberly if the coach has 
not been going too fast instead of 
too slow. Meanwhile, the men in too 
great a hurry are riddled with bullets or 
beheaded, or left to watch the painfully 
slow evolution of society out of a prison 
window. 








HADLEIGH FARM COLONY. 
LONDON, July 30, 1894. 


In arecent number of the Nation (July 5, 
“The Real Problem of the Unemployed”) ap- 
pear these words: ‘‘The real problem, there- 
fore, is not to provide work, but to make men 
competent and willing to work.” This is ex- 
actly what the Salvation Army professes to do 
in the Hadleigh Farm Colony, an outcome of 
the ‘ Darkest England’ scheme propounded in 
1890. Gen. Booth obtained more than £100,000 
from the English people, and of this sum £85,- 
000 has been spent on the purchase of a farm in 
Essex (on the north bank of the Thames, and 
about six miles from the open sea) and on its 
proper equipment for the training of some 300 
men to be drawn and constantly renewed from 
the London slums. 

Shortly after reading in the Nation the arti- 
cle already mentioned, I took the train at 
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Liverpool Street Station for Rayleigh, the 
nearest Great Eastern station to the famous 
colony, established three and a half years ago, 
for the express purpose of examining and re- 
porting upon how far the colony fulfils its aim 
of training men to work. The Governor, Col. 
Stitt, sent a vehicle to meet me, and for some 
miles I was driven over tame but pretty Eng- 
lish scenery—beautiful trees, peaceful cottages, 
grazing cattle, fields of waving corn, green 
pastures and quiet waters. Presently we de- 
scended at the Governor’s office, a modest, not 
tosay mean-looking, wooden shanty, reminding 
one of the dictum of a lady visiting the colony, 
who observed that they had built a palace for 
the cows and a pigsty for the Governor. Col. 
Stitt seems a suitable man for the post: a good 
eye for land, a kindly manner calculated to 
produce respect but not fear from the men, in- 
finite patience and faith in human nature; not 
a man to stand much humbug, nor yet one to 
expect to make silken purses out of sows’ ears. 
He has a mixture of Scotch, Irish, and French 
blood in his veins, visible in his judgment, 
foresight, kindly humor, and suavity. Being 
busy, he made me over for an hour or two to 
the care of Staff-Captain Smith, his aide-de- 
camp and secretary, and in his company I 
visited several buildings before the midday 
meal, 

The farm consists of some 2,800 acres, of 
which 1,000 acres at certain periods of the tide 
are under water, much of which is neverthe- 
less useful for grazing purposes. A long creek 
or bayou of the Thames lies to the south of this 
estate; fishing rights in it are let off for the 
sum of £140 per annum. Three small farms 
are also let off. The colony managers have 
the mixed satisfaction of knowing that their 
settlement has greatly raised the value of land 
in the neighborhood, as they find when they 
want to buy portions dividing their estate. A 
small railway, connecting London, Tilbury, 
and South End, divides the low marsh land 
from the higher land sloping to the north. The 
colony has four miles of frontage to good 
country roads, and a water frontage of three 
miles to the Thames. Excellent authorities 
were consulted as to the purchase of this estate. 
Mr. Bird, inspector to the Board of Agricul- 
ture, gave it as his opinion that ‘‘no more de- 
sirable, suitable, or appropriate property for 
the purpose of the scheme could be obtained,” 
and this opinion was confirmed by other com 
petent persons, 

What strikes the eye of the visitor to the 
colony is the scattered appearance of the build- 
ings. They are dotted about here and there, 
numerous, but far fromimposing. True, there 
is a street, but one side thereof is mainly com- 
posed of corrugated-iron cottages, which, 
though tidy and even trim, are of small archi- 
tectural pretension. To the right is one of the 
largest buildings, the Salvation Army Bar- 
racks, built at a cost of £630, and rented by 
the spiritual wing from the social wing at £1 
per week. The dormitories are eight in num- 
ber, of various sizes, and with a little arrange- 
ment are capable of holding 350 men. I care- 
fully inspected them. The men are provided 
each with an iron bedstead, seaweed mattress 
covered with American cloth, a box for pri- 
vate belongings. My visit was in July, but 
I was shown the arrangement which ex- 
ists for heating the dormitories in winter. A 
lavatory with between thirty and forty ba 
sins permits that number to wash at one time; 
there are four baths at one end of the laundry 
for the sake of a good supply of hot water. 
The beds were being sponged with parattin as 
I entered, Capt. Smith informing me that the 
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struggle for cleanliness bas to be incessant 
Most of the men pretty readily acquire decent 
habits, but the system of recruiting from the 
London slums lays them open to fresh danger 
from vermin with each arrival. Many of the 
men, too, have been on the tramp for weeks or 
months. They arrive at the colony dirty, foot- 
sore, eaten by vermin; boots that will hardly 
hold to the feet, no shirts to their backs. A 
crematorium has been built in which the neces- 
sary baking process is carried on. 

The dormitories are not all exactly alike. 
As a man rises, as his power to work improves, 
he gradually acquires little comforts, a better 
bed, such privacy as a cubicle affords, an im- 
provement in his dietary. The Governor of 
the colony binds himself to supply only lodg- 
ing, board, and work. Even the clothes which 
are supplied to men whose case is desperate, 
are paid for. This is done by a bonus system, 
paid weekly on Friday. The colonists receive 
sums varying from sixpence to four or five 
shillings, iv a few cases as much as ten shil 
lings. Even partially reclaimed workers are not 
allowed to handle all their bonus; a credit ac 
count with the Governor is opened for each 
man, who must compulsorily save two-thirds 
of his bonus. Inthe case of drunkards, great 
care is exercised with regard to touching even 
a third of their sum, as outside the colony is 
the village public-house, a standing temptation 
to such men. Practically, a night's lodging is 
not refused to any destitute man in need of it, 
who appears to claim the help of the Army. 
On the occasion of my visit, there were 260 
men under the care of the Governor. For the 
most part, they are cases selected from the 
‘** Elevators,” or Salvation Army workshops in 
the slums, sent to the Essex farm, on the re 
commendation of a gentleman of independent 
means who has some knowledge of the charac 
ter and suitability of the men whom he recom- 
mends, 

After visiting the dormitories, we passed to 
the library, well-stocked with illustrated peri 
odicals, to the laundry, kitchen, refectory, 
smoke room, boot-making department, to a 
capital dairy fitted up with the latest improve- 
ments, to the piggeries, with fat, snarting pigs 
rooting among the fodder, to the palatial cow- 
shed with forty-eight sleek milch kine, excel 
lent specimens of Salvation cattle, to the to 
mato houses, with heavy clusters of ripening 
fruit. A small drawback seemed to be the 
bad roads and the plague of flies which almost 
infested the place. The managers urgently 
need £2,000 to make roads; walking on clay in 
wet weather is a heavy job, and housewives 
complain that the clay will not remain out- 
side. Flies seem to abound in the neighbor 
hood of farming operations; cattle and manure 
attract them in thousands. Their size, audaci- 
ty, as evinced in an insolent burz, struck meas 
phenomenal; their determination to inspect 
everything far surpassed my own 

The number of the colonists has been men- 
tioned as 260; it must be understood that be- 
sides there are about 100) permanent officials, 
superintendents, heads of departments, fore 


men of different indu who do not 





change, and who form the framework of the un- 
skilled labor; they are the element which 
lends cohesion to the scheme. About 4) acres 
have been planted with fruit-trees and plants, 
and 6) acres have been converted into a mar- 
ket garden. Both these enterprises pay well; 
the colony is within 6 miles of Southend-on- 
the-Sea, a health resort filled with visitors 
just at the time the colony has large quantities 
of fruit and vegetables to dispose of. As al- 





ready stated, a small railway runs through 
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the farm colony; considerable dissatisfaction 
exists because the company shows no inclina 
tion to treat the colony reasonably in the mat- 
ter of a small station or even a good siding 
In the matter of fruit it is safe to say that 
Salvation strawberries, rasps, currants, yield 
to none in quality, and ina few vears the frui 
trees will, it is expected, give an excellent 
return for expense incurred Pruit- packing 
within reach of London is generally given over 
to the denizens of the slums, who are convevel 
to the scenes of action in train-loads, and usual 
ly convert the rural scene into more or less 
a slum during their labors At the colony 
great care is exercised in hoiece of py kers 
the moral experiment, which forms a lary 
half of the scheme, will not allow 
criminate association. For the sime reas 
the colony is as complete tself as the G 
ernor can make it, tm ler to prev 
necessity for muct mmunicatiom watt 
village. Even a tob " 
tained, for though thorough-going Salvat 
ists do not approve of tobacco, they tind t 
some concession to Human Weakless “ 
highest wisdom,  Permiiss to go beyond tl 
colony has to be asked, but as the tra 
several miles in length, t s not su great a 
hardship as one might fancy iat 
are provided for t t footha 
quolts, racing, JuTpiny tug-of-war, at 
couraged 

The very night before my visit, so the ¢ 
nel told me, a man had asked perniss to at 
tend the village church, and as he was steady 
and industrious, he readily tained it \ 
he visited the public-house, spent his ready 
money on bad whiskey, and the next n ning 


feeling that he bad disgraced himself and t 


cok ny, he decided t rd part, and inf med t 

Colonel of his decisi G i: his a { 
should be made up and his savings made ovet 
tohim. When he appeared at the office, crest 


fallen, bundle in hand, in his kindly way Co 


nel Stitt led him to talk over the whole affair, 


to acknowledye the error be had made; and by 
Wise encouragement as to the good work he 
had done, and the physical benetit received 
from his stay at Hadleigh, the man was led to 


reconsider the matter and finally to return t 
his place 

Later inthe dav the Governor had a tra; 
harnessed, and we drove as far as the roads 
would permit, to inspect other industries in 
operation on the farm. <A rabbit warren with 
1200 rabbits reared for the market and a 
thriving poultry-farm interested me mucl 
We drove round fields of waving corn, wheat, 
barley, oats. The rich alluvial ground grows 
excellent crops, and unless rain-storms do mis 
chief now, the harvest will be the heaviest 
England has had for years. A wharf has been 
built on the water-way; cheap water-carriage 
may possibly induce the railway to hear rea 
son in the matter of a good siding. We visit- 
ed the saw-mills, the wheelwright’s shops, 
blacksmith’s shop, the brick-making industry 
This last is somewhat important, employing 
forty men. Excellent brick clay is found on 
the land, and this is wisely utilized. Nearly 
all the bricks used in the colony have been 
made at the kilns, and a large and growing 
market is found for the bricks both in the im 
mediate neighborhood and in London. As al- 
ready stated, a considerable number of the cot- 
tages are built of corrugated zinc; the dormi 
tories have a brick foundation, but are mainly 
wooden. On returning from the wharf, we 
rode back in front of a locomotive. The colony 
has been enterprising enough to build a rail 
way connecting the wharf and brickworks, at 
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an expense of £8,000. This was done by the 
advice of a noted railway contractor, who 
agreed to build it without any profit to him- 
self. 

Probably it would be a difficult matter to 
get any two experts out of a score to be of one 
mind as to the advisability of the expense incur- 
red by the colony in these various enterprises. 
About eighteen months ago rumor was rife 
that the expense had been enormous, that 
money had been thrown away doing this and 
that, and that the Booth family were making 
an uncommonly good thing of the ‘ Darkest 
England’ scheme. It may here be said by the 
way that the social and spiritual wings of the 
Salvation Army are kept perfectly distinct, 
both in management and in their accounts. 
The Booth family are, to the best of my know- 
ledge, all engaged in spiritual work; the colony 
does not even afford a post for one of them. 
It is difficult to get a valuable opinion on the 
subject of the outlay incurred at Hadleigh; but 
as the rumors against the Booth family grew, 
and proved very distressing to them, and like- 
ly to cripple the work of the Army unless autho- 
ritatively contradicted, a committee of in- 
quiry was appointed to investigate the manner 
in which the moneys collected for the ‘ Dark- 
est England’ scheme had been expended. The 
result of tue inquiry was damaging to those who 
spread these reports. The committee found 
that there was no reason to suppose that Gen. 
Booth or his family derived any benefit what- 
ever from the scheme, They agreed that 
it was difficult to form an opinion as to 
whether the money spent on the farm had 
been judiciously laid out, but gave great 
weight to the opinion of practical men, 
who all without exception approved the farm 
colony. On the whole, they found no evidence 
of waste of money, but considered the scheme 
had been well thought out and every reason- 
able effort made to secure success. At the 
time the committee of inquiry published their 
report, 1,002 men had been received on the 
colony. Of these, 462 were sent to situations; 
140 left on their own account, some having 
run away; 88 were dismissed; 312 remained on 
the farm. 

Talking with the Governor over the grave 
difficulty of reforming men, of changing the 
human rubbish of the London slums into desira- 
ble colonists, he did not attempt to conceal that 
they had their failures. Having to do with a 
considerable number of men who have never 
been used to regular work, and who are at 
first physically not very fit for continuous ef- 
fort at pretty severe labor, their experience is 
that these men count very much upon their 
work, some of them seeming to fancy that the 
colony is making a fortune out of them. The 
Governor was of opinion that if it were not for 
the moral responsibility they incurred by care 
of the men, if they were not burdened with 
the anxiety of finding work for them in wet and 
wintry weather—in a word, if their relations 
with their ‘“‘ hands” were those of the ordinary 
employer and employed—the colony would 
soon be a monetary success. It is only fair to 
remember that this part of their work is very 
heavy, entailing mental strain and anxiety, 
breaking continuity of work, involving rela- 
tions with persons alive to the axiom, ‘All for 
each,” but not ‘‘Each for all.” Especially 
anxious is the time beginning on Friday night 
(pay-time) and lasting until Monday morning. 
From Saturday noon to Monday morning is 
the great drinking-time of the English working- 
classes. When the hours of labor are finish- 
ed, the men are under the care of a warden, 
who attends to discipline, and whose vigilance 





has been found strictly necessary. On the 
whole, it seems probable that the colonists are 
not very grateful for what is done for them, 
though there are men who write and thank the 
officials for the fresh encouragement and start 
in life which they obtained at Hadleigh. 

It must be remembered that the colony suf- 
fers a good deal from lack of funds, which 
cripples it in two ways. It prevents various 
developments both useful and necessary upon 
the colony itself, especially those which would 
provide the men with work in winter. Second- 
ly, the lack of funds will not allow of the be- 
ginning of the Oversea Colony, an essential 
part of the scheme, which would insure the 
drafting of reformed colonists to another 
land. Their training is often lost, or seems to 
be lost, for lack of proper completion and the 
correlation of the different parts of the ‘ Dark- 
est England’ scheme. Gen. Booth has had 8,000 
square miles of land surveyed with a view to 
establishing this Oversea Colony, land of as- 
tonishing fertility, with tin, coal, and timber 
upon it. In passing judgment on Hadleigh 
we must remember that the loom of time has 
not yet woven the complete pattern; that the 
human material the colony works upon is not 
of first-class quality; and lastly, that more 
than 50 per cent. of the colonists seem to 
turn out well, and a considerable number may 
be said to have shown improvement. 

On anaverage, the colonists seem to stay from 
six to eight months on the colony, a period by 
nomeans long. Often, on leaving, they have 
a sum of £3 or £4 with which to start life 
afresh. One or two boards of guardians have 
sent the Governor able-bodied paupers to set 
to work, paying five shillings weekly for each 
man. England spends £10,000,000 annually on 
a gigantic failure known as the administration 
of the poor laws. Itseemsastonishing that she 
should not be alive to the need of subsidizing 
the Hadleigh Farm Colony, especially in view 
of the fact that wretched land-laws and bad 
social conditions have produced the social fail- 
ures with which the Farm Colony deals. In 
Australia the different governments have sub- 
sidized three Salvation Army farm colonies, 
established on Hadleigh lines. The Governors 
of Australian provinces evince the greatest in- 
terest in the experiment, not only in the form 
of a subsidy, but in personal visits and in moral 
support. One might almost fancy that the ad- 
vent of the York baby was of infinitely more 
importance to the solid but sentimental Briton 
than a social experiment of such magnitude 
as the one I have faintly indicated. 

C. 8. BREMNER. 








THE FOURTH CENTENARY OF COR- 


REGGIO. 
Lonpon, August 4, 1894. 

Four centuries have elapsed since the birth 
of Correggio. Parma is celebrating the event 
by industrial exhibitions and agricultural 
shows. Wecan celebrate it in our own way 
by trying to go back of the almost delirious 
adulation on the one hand, and of the Rus- 
kinian vituperation on the other, of which 
Correggio has been the object. 

Surely criticism may occupy itself with 
other tasks than praise or blame. It should 


endeavor first of all to discover and define the 
artist’s real capacities and qualities. Then, 
if our interest be merely personal, we can 
abandon ourselves to liking or disliking; while 
if it be historical, we know what to think of 
the age which adored or abhorred the artist in 
question. What, then, was the quality of Cor- 





reggio’s genius as revealed in his works? To 
appreciate this quality we must first note with 
what other artists Correggio shared the Italian 
field of painting, and what influence went to 
form him. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
Italy saw the rise, in every school, of painters 
in whose work the element of beauty and of 
real life so far outweighed the elements which 
were merely characteristic of their own school 
and epoch that their pictures, even now, can 
be enjoyed with no special preparation. To 
appreciate Raphael, or Michelangelo, or Titian 
requires none of the education in history and 
in the art that one must have to appreciate 
such masters of the fifteenth century as the Vi- 
varini, Pier dei Franceschi, or Botticelli. Cor- 
reggio is one of the ‘‘ modern” artists, and holds 
among the painters of the district between 
Bologna, Ferrara, and Parma the place that 
Raphael holds among the painters of central 
Italy, Michelangelo and Andrea del Sarto 
among the Florentines, or Titian and Lotto 
among the Venetians; and he is as much the out- 
come of the artistic endeavor of that part of 
Italy as Andrea, Raphael, and Titian are of 
Tuscany, Umbria, and Venice. 

Correggio may have got his rudiments from 
some local master in his native town, or in the 
neighboring town of Modena; but iu his very 
earliest paintings he shows himself as the un- 
mistakable pupil of Costa and Francia, in 
whose workshop at Bologna he must already 
have been before 1509. In that year Costa 
went to Mantua, and probably took Correggio 
with him, for several pictures painted by Cor- 
reggio in the next few years bear witness to 
the study of certain works by Mantegna which 
he could have seen in Mantua alone. At Man- 
tua also he came in contact with a painter who 
saved him, perhaps, from becoming merely a 
perfected Costa or Francia. This was Dosso 
Dossi, an artist of great imaginative power, 
with a mastery of color as splendid as that of 
any Venetian, and with a skill in the treat- 
ment of light and shadow at first almost un- 
rivalled. He communicated an ardor to the 
young Correggio—whose own nature was from 
the first sensitive and lyrical—which prevented 
him from painting all the rest of his life pic- 
tures merely dreamy, sweet, and antiquated, 
such as Costa’s. It was to Dosso, too, that 
Correggio owed the first impulse to that study 
of effects of light and shadow, and of aerial 
perspective, in which he afterwards went be- 
yond everything that had been done before 
him. 

The nine or ten pictures which Correggio 
painted before his twenty-first year show with 
remarkable clearness just what was his own 
personal quality and what he owed to his 
masters and to Dosso. The forms and types, 
nearly all that has to do with the mere design, 
come from Costa and Francia, while the treat- 
ment of light and shadow and much of the 
coloring is distinctly Dossoesque. But the in- 
tensely felt religious emotion, impregnated 
with poetry, which is expressed in the faces 
and in the landscape accompaniments, is his 
own, and is as perfectly distinct from the 
dreaminess of Costa as from the fiery fancy of 
Dosso. These earliest works are his most 
genuinely religious pictures, and in all art it 
would be hard to find their equals for delicacy 
and sincerity of feeling. Their aim is not, like 
that of the religious paintings of earlier gene- 
rations, to inspire us with contrition and awe, 
but to put us in sympathy with the marvellous 
poetry and the deep humanity of the story of 
Christ. All through his life Correggio’s nature 
continued unchanged ; it remained sensitive 
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and lyrical. When he had a subject to paint, 
he chose to dwell entirely upon the elements of 
feeling in it, and to express them with the ut- 
most rapture. This may be called the law of 
his being, and he is completely satisfactory 
when the subject gives full scope for his genius, 
and less satisfactory when the subject does not 
lend itself to a rapturously emotional treat- 
ment. 

In his youth, his lack of skill, his tentative- 
ness, his own immaturity, hampered him. He 
had not yet that mastery which afterwards 
enabled him at the same time to express all 
the rapture of feeling within him and to make 
it seem real, This required an extraordinary 
skill in draughtsmanship, and, above all, an 
understanding of light and shadow, which he 
attained only later, although early enough in 
his brief life. At first it was as if his only in- 
strument had been the harp and he expressed 
only what the harp could express. But his 
means of expression increased until at last he 
had in his hands an instrument as powerful 
and as responsive as the orchestra. So in his 
early pictures, his expression of emotion was 
restrained and quiet, and was admirably 
suited to the religious subjects which he then 
treated. But in such a picture as the ‘‘ Ma- 
donna with St. Francis” at Dresden, painted 
in his twenty-first year, the emotion is al- 
ready a trifle too much for the subject. He 
represents the Madonna and saints, wishing to 
keep to the architectonic form of the conven- 
tional altar-piece. But the figures have so 
much feeling of their own to express that they 
stand uneasily within the bounds of the pre- 
scribed composition. In such a picture, how- 
ever, as the ‘‘Zingarella” at Naples, painted 
only a little later, where he had nothing to ex- 
press but the emotion of a mother passion- 
ately caressing her child, no touch of exagge- 
ration is felt. So also with the ‘‘ Nativity ” in 
the Uffizi, painted a few years later, where 
there is nothing but a young mother trying to 
attract the attention of her little baby. Cor- 
reggio isin fact faultless as anartist whenever 
the emotion he had to portray was purely 
human and joyous, no matter how refined or 
how ecstatic. 

He spent the twelve most productive years 
of his life, from 1518 to 1530, at Parma, and 
there he found ample opportunity for the kind 
of painting in which he could give full swing 
to his genius for the expression of intense feel- 
ing. In the choir of San Giovanni he painted 
the Coronation of the Virgin. The Madonna 
here does not, as in the usual treatment of the 
subject, kneel like a meek handmaiden, crush- 
ed with the honor that is being conferred upon 
her, but throws herself into it with rapture, as 
into a joy of which she means to possess her- 
self to the utmost. The St. John in the same 
church seems likewise to abandon himself to 
the ecstasy of his inspiration. In the cupola 
of the cathedral he painted his famous Ascen- 
sion of the Virgin. She is surrounded by fig- 
ures all striving to be on a level with her own 
intense exultation as she gives herself up to 
the unspeakable bliss of rising to the highest 
heaven. The abandonment to the utmost pos- 
sible human joy is far greater here than even 
in Titian’s ‘‘ Assunta.” Every one of the 
whole host of accompanying angels seems an 
embodiment of the jubilant triumph which the 
Virgin herself feels, and which sweeps through 
the whole universe at the same moment. 

Having such a preference for a rapturously 
emotional treatment, Correggio was at his 
best only in such subjects as these, and not in 
subjects which required the expression of sor- 
row or of resignation. So, in a picture like 








the ‘‘Martyrdom of Placidus and Flavia” (in 
the Parma Gallery), Flavia abandons herself 
in an ecstatic vision, and is therefore one of 
the finest figures Correggio ever painted, while 
Placidus, who tries to look believing and re- 
signed, succeeds only in looking jesuitical. In 
his one Pietd, also, Correggio is far from 
being at his best, although the dead Christ is 
a splendid figure, just because in him there is 
nothing that suggests sorrow or pain. Again, 
with such a preference for an emotional treat- 
ment, he naturally ended by choosing subjects 
in which there was nothing to fetter his full 
expression. These he found in the love stories 
of the gods; and in his ** Danaé,” in nis * Io,” 
and in his ** Leda,” he portrays human beings 
so utterly given up to an all-possessing emotion 
that they tremble with it like the ripple of 
water under a breeze. 

It was his passion, too, for the expression of 
joyful feeling that led Correggio to seize every 
chance to paint putti—little children as artless 
and simple as real childhood, but bearing far 
greater joys than childhood ever felt. His 
first commission at Parma was to decorate the 
parlor of the Convent of San Paolo; and this 
he filled with puftti peeping from behind trel 
lises, sporting with garlands, and playing with 
instruments of the chase, all in eager sympa- 
thy with the huntress Diana, who forms the 
centre of the composition. His success in this, 
no doubt, gained him the commissions that 
kept him so long in Parma; for, from its be- 
ginnings, the Renaissance had made the pufto 
the symbol of its own joy in life and of itsown 
emotions, and a painter who put into his puff: 
all the life, simplicity, and restlessness of real 
childhood, and at the same time all the im 
mense rapture and joy in mere existence that 
Italy was feeling in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, could not fail to be appre 
ciated. 

This intense and rapturous emotion might 
have become cloying in the end if Correggio 
had not always been as unstudied and as un- 
conscious as he was emotional. In his mere 
craftsmanship, too, he seems to have been the 
most unconscious of artists, never dreaming 
that he would be admired or blamed for his 
astonishing foreshortenings, or for his broad, 
almost modern, treatment of light and shadow 
In this, indeed, he had scarcely a rival, even 
among the later Venetians. None of them, not 
even Tintoretto, treated effects of diffused 
light with such success as be. In his ripe 
years he loved effects of broad daylight and 
landscapes sparkling with sunshine, as if he 
could not have light enough to bring nature 
into complete harmony with his own rapture. 
His landscapes seem therefore to pulsate with 
joy under the full sunlight, and he gives fields 
and trees that look of gayety which they have 
in the early summer. 

His coloring was throughout on a level 
with the intense joyfulness of his feeling and 
with his sunny landscapes. Distinct from the 
Venetians, he was in no way inferior to them, 
except that color and brushwork did not with 
him, as it did with the Venetians, become a 
distinct instrument of expression. But where be 


ral 


is unrivalled, either by them or perhaps by any 
other Italian painters, is in the flesh painting 
of the one or two perfectly preserved pictures 
which we still have. Flesh that looks so real 
as that of the ‘‘Antiope” in the Louvre, 
it would, perhaps, be hard to find anywhere 
else 

Correggio’s genius, as we have seen, was 
throughout emotional and lyrical. Lyrical 
feeling rarely goes with the power of unemo- 
tional observation such as good portraiture re- 
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quires. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
not a single portrait by Corregyio exists 

It happens that the English poets afford 
striking parallels to the Italian painters. Thus, 
there is a decided similarity of genius between 
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Shakspere and Titian, and between Michel 
angelo and Milton. A lover of these poets 
cannot help finding the corresponding painters 
much more intelligible. But centuries had to 
elapse before emotions so intense as those Cor 
reggio felt found expression in literature—in 
Shelley when he is at his best. and in Keats 
when he is perfect. 
BERNHARD RERENSON 


Notes. 


Ginn & Co, announce for next month ‘ The 
Roman Pronunciation of Latin: Why we use 
it, and How we use it.” by Prof. Frances E 
Lord of Wellesley College Thev will also 
publish in their College Series the ‘Udes and 
Epodes of Horace,’ edited, with introduction 
and notes, by Prof. C. L. Smith 

The long-awaited ‘Shakspere Concontance’ 
of Mr. John Bartlett is now promised by the 
Macmillans for issue early in September. The 
400,000 entries witness to the aim at complete 
ness, While the care taken to secure minute 


accuracy is shown in the fact that references 


oy 


are made, not alone by act and scene, but as 
well by line, according to the numbering of the 
Globe edition of Shakspere. The same firm's 
new edition of Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘Makers of 
Florence’ will be in four volumes, sold sepa 
rately, which will be devoted, respectively, to 
Dante, Savonarola, the Castle Builders, and 
the Piagnoni Painters, 

G. P. Putnam's Sons will issue in the autumn 
a volume of poems by Francis Howard Wil 
liams of Philadelphia. mostly unpublished 
hitherto. From their press also will speedily 
appear part ii. of ‘Social England,’ edited by 
H. D. Traill. This instalment carries the nar- 
rative to the death of Henry VIL. 

From the Seribners’ list of forthcoming 
books we single out the third and concluding 
volume of Pasquier’s ‘ Memoirs’; ‘Johannine 
Theology,” by Prof. G. B. Stevens of Yale: 
‘William Shakspere: A Study of Elizabethan 
Literature,” by Prof. Barrett Wendell; Mrs. 
Alice Morse Earle’s ‘Costume of Colonial 
Times"; ‘The Making of the Ohio Valley 
States,” by Samuel Adams Drake; ‘ Musicians 
and Music Lovers, and Other Essays,’ by Wil- 
liam F. Apthorp; and finally, the Sherman 
Letters, being the correspondence between the 
General and the Senator. 

Another American general, RK. E. Lee, is to 
be the subject of the next biography in the 
‘Great Commanders Series,” published by the 
Appletons. This volume is to be done by Gen. 
Fitzhugh Lee, whose military and personal re- 
lations to the Confederate chief argue special 
equipment for the task. 

The problems of the theatre are among the 
most interesting just now in Greek archo- 
logy. We notethe announcement by Klinck- 
sieck, Paris, of an ‘Etude sur lorganisation 
matérielle du théAtre athénien,’ by O. Na- 
varre, Maitre de Conférences A la Faculté des 
Lettres at Toulouse. As to the stage-question, 
we imagine that, notwithstanding the publica- 
tions of Bodensteiner, White, Pickard, Capps, 
and many other able students, no one who has 
not studied the theatres in Greece itself will 
make up his mind bef >re the appearance of the 
long- promised work of Dérpfeld and Reisch. 

Under the title of ‘Shylock and Others’ 
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(London: Fisher Unwin; New York: Scrib- 
ners), Mr. G. H. Radford has gathered eight 
little essays closely akin to the paper on Fal- 
staff contributed by him to the first series of 
Mr. Birrell’s ‘Obiter Dicta.’ The paper on 
Shylock is refreshingly free from the pedantry 
which weights down so much Shaksperian cri- 
ticism; and those on the ‘‘ Sources of ‘ Hamlet’” 
and ‘‘ Hamlet’s Madness” are useful in draw- 
ing attention to what many commentators ig- 
nore—the extent to which the great dramatist 
was bound by the plots he borrowed from his 
predecessors. 

Bernard Palissy is one of those men who, as 
Tépffer used to say, are famous but little 
known. That he was an artist, that certain 
ware bears his name, that a legend has arisen 
about him, is the sum and substance of what 
the great majority of his countrymen know of 
him. M. Ernest Dupuy, in his ‘Bernard Pa- 
lissy’ (Paris: Lecéne, Oudin & Cie.) tells his 
public of the man, the artist, the scholar, and 
the writer—for Palissy was a writer of un- 
common power and much originality. But, 
above all, as M. Dupuy well remarks, Palissy 
was a high-souled, noble-minded man, and for 
this reason, if for no other, his name will live 
in French annals, The study now given us is 
very full and detailed, a little too much so at 
times, but so conscientious and interesting 
that one easily forgives occasional over-devel- 
opments, A glossary of words peculiar to Pa- 
lissy and a brief bibliography add to the value 
of the work. 

‘ Alfred de Vigny et la Poésie Politique,’ by 
M. L. Dorison (Paris: Perrin & Cie ), is a care- 
ful study of the poet’s beliefs as expressed 
mainly in that remarkable collection, ‘Les 
Destinées.’ M. Dorison has become very fami- 
liar with Vigny, and he has set out clearly 
the doctrines which ‘‘Le Mont des Oliviers,” 
with its terrific closing stanza, and ‘ La Mai- 
son du Berger” contain. The whole book is 
a particularly earnest effort to distinguish 
Vigny’s aims and to prove that the poet sought 
to express a new symbol of life, perceiving that 
the old forms were worn out and that new 
generations, with new needs, required a new 
creed, a new object to be attained. This study 
of Vigny from the political and social point of 
view is indispensable to students of Romantic 
literature in France. It exhibits plainly the 
fact that the school possessed thinkers. 

In ‘ Vie et Science’ (Paris: Colin & Cie.) M. 
Henri Berr discusses, under the form of let- 
ters exchanged by an old philosopher of Strass- 
burg and a Parisian student, the great ques- 
tions which underlie daily life. Serious in 
tone, earnest of purpose, M. Berr succeeds in 
being interesting; and the frivolous, particu- 
larly the thoughtless, the careless, would pro- 
fit by the perusal of this little book, which con- 
tains much food for reflection within a small 
compass. 

‘Savinien de Cyrano Bergerac’ forms the 
subject of a volume signed G. Ant. Brun and 
published by the house just named. It is a 
thesis for the doctorate, crammed with infor- 
mation, attractive in parts but not very enter- 
taining on the whole, though the subject lends 
itself to a brighter treatment than has been 
accorded to it. It is useful as a work of refer- 
ence. 

If we had any reason for being interested in 
Signor Angelo Conti, his book on Giorgione 
(Florence: Alinari Bros.) would be absorbing. 
He begins with a chapter on style, and ends 
with an epilogue on art and criticism, and, in 
between, discourses of the ‘‘ Supreme Vision,” 
the * Insufficiency of the Symbol,” of Bach and 
Wagner, of Pater and Goethe, alluding once in 





a while to Giotto, Leonardo, Rembrandt, and 
even Giorgione. We thus learn that Signor 
Conti has ‘‘ cultured” tastes and interests, but 
we do not see why he should entitle a book 
about himself ‘Giorgione.’ The illustrations, 
by the way, are good, and among them, almost 
as if by accident, are a few of genuine works 
by Giorgione. 

A London bookseller named Tregaskis has 
two or three times taken many copies of the 
same book and sent them to as many book- 
binders all over the world, and then exhibited 
the result in his own shop, the Caxton Head. 
The last book chosen was the Kelmscott Press 
edition of Mr. William Morris’s ‘ King Florus 
and the Fair Jehane,’ with initials and borders 
designed by thetranslator. Sixty-seven copies 
of the work are described in the catalogue as 
having been bound all over the world, in Lon- 
don and Paris and Venice, in Japan and Java, 
in Siam and Persia, in Montreal and New 
York and Memphis, Tenn. The binding de- 
signed and executed by Mr. Otto Zahn in Mem- 
phis, though a little stiff in outline, is tho- 
roughly workmanlike. Excellent facsimiles of 
it and half-a-dozen other covers give value to 
the publisher’s catalogue, to which is prefixed 
a futile introduction by Mr. Cyril Davenport, 
F.S.A. - 

The twenty-fourth annual report of the 
Lenox Library in this city enters into minute 
details concerning the chief acquisition of the 
year, the library of the late George Bancroft, 
which was let slip by Congress. It is of price- 
less value to the student of early American 
history. Purchases from the private library 
of the late George H. Moore also procured some 
rarities in the same line, and these and the 
Bancroft collection enabled the library to com- 
plete its series of the Jesuit Relations of New 
France in the original editions without a break 
(1632-1673). The Rev. Dr. Wendell Prime gave 
freely his remarkable Cervantes collection in 
435 volumes. Some precious early printed 
books of the fifteenth century were acquired, 
one on vellum with miniature paintings over 
woodcuts, whose only known fellow is in the 
National Library at Paris. 

The number of historical monographs now 
appearing on the subject is gratifying in 
direct proportion to the neglect of all our 
text-books, the newest like the older, to give 
anything like a consistent view of the cause 
of the revolution of 1860. The twelfth in the 
Publications of the Indiana Historical Society 
is a collection of ‘Slavery Petitions and Pa- 
pers,” showing the persistent attempt of a 
part of the inhabitants of the Territory of 
Indiana, from 1796 to 1807, to obtain of Con- 
gress a suspension of the Northwest Ordinance 
so far as it prohibited slavery. The compiler 
is Mr. Jacob Piatt Dunn, the historian of the 
State in the American Commonwealths series. 
Congress was more than once advised by its 
committees to accede, but there was a natural 
reluctance so to do in face of the approaching 
prohibition of the slave trade; and the anti- 
slavery settlers also put in @ strong counter- 
petition. The humanitarian arguments ad- 
vanced for admitting to the territory this 
“evil” forced upon the colonies by sordid Eng- 
land—as that it would improve the fare and 
treatment of the slave and tend to his graduai 
emancipation, while relieving the South of 
the dangers of insurrection—were as hollow 
as the economic, viz., that Indiana (in spite of 
Ohio’s example) could not be developed by 
free labor. Our late President’s grandfather, 
we are pained to observe, cut a prominent 
figure among the promoters of this movement 
for ‘cheap labor,” in a region ‘‘where laborers 





cannot be procured to assist in cultivating the 
grounds under one dollar per day, exclusive of 
washing, lodging, and boarding; and where 
every kind of tradesmen are paid from a dollar 
and a half to two dollars per day.”’ Many 
were tempted to ‘remove to the Spanish 
dominions, where slavery is permitted, and, 
consequently, the price of labor much lower.” 

Something new and instructive may be 
gleaned from a rather confused and limited 
performance, ‘Slavery in Rhode Island, 1755- 
1776,’ by William D. Johnston, whose paper 
issues from the Historical Seminary of Brown 
University. For instance, there was, in 1743, 
an act ‘‘for the more effectual punishment of 
negroes that shall attempt to commit rape on 
any white woman”; which implies that lynch- 
ing was not the habit of the Rhode Island 
community. Mr. Johnston is quite as lauda- 
tory of the Quakers as the facts will warrant; 
but had his narrative come down to the period 
before the civil war, he would have had to re- 
cord subserviency to Southern trade and South- 
ern summer residents, and hostility to aboli- 
tionists, on the part of the Friends in Newport 
not at all distinguishable from like displays by 
the ‘‘ world’s people.” 

Much better is the ‘History of Slavery in 
Connecticut,’ by Bernard C. Steiner, Ph.D., 
one of the Johns Hopkins University Studies. 
There are many natural parallels between the 
customs and legislation on this subject of 
Rhode Island and Connecticut. Mr. Steiner has 
not exhausted the accessible sources, and he 
sometimes falls into error, as in regard to the 
Rhoda Island Anti-Slavery Society of the eigh- 
teenth century, its date of formation and its 
membership. He has overlooked the original 
documents showing the genesis of Prudence 
Crandall’s enterprise, and some of the larger 
consequences of the previous movement to 
found a colored manual-labor school at New 
Haven. Slavery was not finally abolished in 
Connecticut till 1848, but the persecution of 
Miss Crandall occurred in the period of gradual 
emancipation and at the time of the passage 
of a personal-liberty bill applicable to fugitive 
slaves. The Amistad trial is well related by 
Mr. Steiner. 

A recent publication of the Weather Bureau 
in Washington is the summary of the interna- 
tional meteorological observations which ap- 
pears as Bulletin A. The daily simultaneous 
observations of which this is a summary were 
taken in accordance with the plan formulated 
at the Meteorological Congress in Vienna in 
1873. From 1875 to 1887 inclusive, these simul- 
taneous observations were taken at all the sig- 
nal stations in the United States, at nearly 
five hundred places in other portions of the 
world, and on nearly six hundred vessels in 
all seas, the whole aggregating upwards of 
150,000 monthly reports, representing more 
than 5,000,000 daily observations. The prepa- 
ration of the charts was begun by Major H. H. 
C. Dunwoody in 1886, and continued at inter- 
vals for five years. Nearly half of the charts 
were published in connection with the Chief 
Signal Officer's report in 1891. The work, in- 
cluding the preparation of the text, has been 
continued by Mr. E. B. Garriott, under the di 
rection of Major Dunwoody, the whole being 
completed about a year ago, at which time it 
received a limited distribution. The plates 
number sixty-one, presenting the normal ave- 
rage barometer, temperature, winds, and 
changes in barometric pressure, various com- 
parisons of these data, and storm frequency 
and storm-tracks. The work seems to have 
been well done in its details and the plates are 
well printed. The principal criticism which 
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may be urged against it is that no weight has 
been given to the observations; series including 
few observations of poor quality, in regions 
where observers were scarce, being counted as 
of equal value with large series of excellent 
ones. With regard to the storm-tracks, a 
method based on the statistics of areas of a 
given number of degrees square was used, no 
allowance being made for the decrease of these 
squares in size with increasing latitude, the re- 
sult of which has tended toward a deflection to 
the south of the storm-tracks. The value of 
the compilation for the use of the forecaster of 
weather might have been enhanced had a dif- 
ferent principle been followed in the reduction, 

The Marine Biological Laboratory at Wood's 
Hole, Mass., has just concluded its seventh sum- 
mer session, the most successful in its history. 
The number of students and investigators in 
attendance was 133, representing 70 colleges 
and high schools. Courses of instruction in zo- 
ology and botany were offered, a new building 
for the accommodation of the students in the 
latter course having been erected. The im- 
portant part played by the Laboratory in the 
development of the biological sciences in this 
country is evidenced by the fact that no less 
than 58 of those in attendance were carrying 
on research in zodlogy, botany, or physiology, 
and that several important investigations were 
completed during the summer. A number of 
the lectures delivered at the Laboratory during 
the session will, as in former years, be pub- 
lished in book form. 


—In her interesting little book, ‘The State 
and Its Children’ (Methuen & Co.), Miss G. M. 
Tuckwell shows the great silent revolution 
which has been accomplished during the pre- 
sent century in the attitude of the State to- 
wards the children. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, saving the power of death 
only, it is not going too far to say that a father 
had absolute rights over hischild. The course 
of legislation has greatly modified the old pa- 
rental position. A child cannot now in Eng- 
land work even as a half-timer below the age 
of eleven, nor as a whole-timer until the age of 
thirteen, when he must possess a certain certi- 
ficate of elementary education, the standard 
varying with the neighborhood; without this 
certificate he or she may work asa whole-timer 
at the age of fourteen. Whole time varies: in 
many factories it is ten and ahalf hours daily, 
except Saturday, exclusive of meals. In Eng- 
land, what is known as the ‘‘domestic work- 
shop” is very common. Work is taken home 
by a parent to finish, and such work-places are 
excluded from the scope ‘of the factory acts. 
Children, therefore, may be, and often are, set 
to work in them, Compulsory education rescues 
them from this fate to acertain extent, though 
the parent can evade the compulsion a good 
deal by irregular attendance. Parents can be 
punished by law for keeping their children in 
a filthy condition, for starving them, or beat- 
ing to the extent of ill-usage. 


—Miss Tuckwell shows further that much 
fewer children are sent to prison nowadays 
than in past times. Reformatories and indus- 
trial schools are built to receive youthful cri- 
minals and those charged with an offence pun- 
ishable by imprisonment, but not previously 
convicted of felony. A young person may not 
be sent to a reformatory under the age of six- 
teen, and must, to the author's regret, have 
undergone more than ten days’ imprisonment 
in jail. Children sent to industrial schools 
must be under twelve and guilty of some of- 
fence; or children up to the age of fourteen for 
whom the State must make provision. Such 
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children must have parents undergoing a term 
of imprisonment, or be found unmanageable 
in the workhouse, or require to be removed 
from the company of thieves or prostitutes, or 
be truants in whose neighborhood exists no 
truant school. Miss Tuckwell finds that the 
parents of these young wards of the State are 
mostly worthless and egregiously selfish per- 
sons, allowed, by the immense respect England 
still retains for parental rights, to constantly 
interfere in arrangements made for the benetit 
of their children. They readily abandon them 
when helpless, and with audacity claim them 
as soon as they have become, or are on the 
point of becoming, wage-earners. English colo- 
nies, like England herself, have tried the bar- 
rack system for children, only to discard it be- 
cause of its wretched results in physical de- 
pression and disease, in mental and moral 
apathy. Like several of our own States, South 
Australia will not permit parents to inter- 
fere with the welfare of children over whom 
the Government has been compelled to assume 
control. It is strange to tind that English 
mine regulations permit a boy between twelve 
and thirteen to work for fifty-four hours per 
week in the mine. Working aboveground such 
boys would be allowed to work only half- 
time. Miss Tuckwell desires as practical re 
forms that no children under tifteen years of 
age should be permitted to work, and that the 
standard of exemption should be tixed by law 
and not left to the often uneniightened views 
of local authorities. 


-In a recent number of the Ephemeris 
Archeeologike, published by the Greek Ar- 
cheological Society in Athens, Prof. John Wil- 
liams White discusses the interesting question 
whether the so-called ** Pelargikon”™ existed as 
a fortification in the time of Pericles and 
subsequently. In the early history of Athens, 
it undoubtedly defended the western and south 
ern slopes below the Acropolis, and, together 
with the enclosing wall of the summit, consti- 
tuted the chief security of the early settlement, 
in the same manner as the Acropolis of Myce 
ne or of Tiryns. It continued to serve the 
same purpose, every one is agreed, as late as 
the sixth century a.c. Dr. Dorpfeld and oth- 
ers maintain that, after the invasion of Xerxes, 
it was repaired and retained its ancient uses 
from the time of Pericles even as late as the 
period of Herodes Atticus. Prof. White 
strongly combats this view, asserting that the 
Perlargikon was not restored, and that the 
Acropolis from the age of Pericles existed as a 
region consecrated to the worship of the dei 
ties, and as a secure place of deposit for trea- 
sure, but not as a fortified defence of the city. 
He examines in detail the opposing arguments 
and the passages from Thucydides, Lucian, 
and Aristophanes on which they are based; 
and, to our mind, makes good his position with 
perfect clearness and conclusiveness at every 
point, by a number of converging proofs 
Finally, he points out the supertiuousness of 
such a defence, after the ‘long walls” were 
built from the Peirwus, and the ugliness of a 
massive, rudely built enclosure obscuring to 
some extent the superlative beauty of the Par- 
thenon and the Propylea. As the modern 
Greek tongue is not a gift of grace to profes 
sors of ancient Greek, it may not be amiss to 
compliment Mr. White on the ease and lucidi- 
ty with which he handles a language that has 
proved itself adequate to every demand of mo- 
dern thought and science. 

—The story of ‘La Nonne Alferez,” which 


M. José-Maria de Heredia translates from its 
Spanish original (Paris: Lemerre; New York 


oo 
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Meyer Fréres), has at first sight quite the look 
of the adventurous and picaresque romances 
of cloak and sword common in the seventeenth 
century. But it is not a romance at all. The 
nun lieutenant was a real personage of flesh 
and blood, and herself wrote these memoirs of 
her stormy life. The record of her baptism 
still exists. She is mentioned by many of her 
contemporaries; her portrait was drawn with 
pen and brush; the first and second parts of 
her ‘Relacién’ were printed and reprinted 
during her lifetime, and she even attained the 
honors of the stage, as the heroine of the 
*Monja Alferez’ of D. Juan Perez de Montal 
van, pupil of the great Lope. Two hundrei 
years later, 1820, M. Joaquin Maria de Ferrer 
published, through the house of Jules Didot, 
the full text of the ‘ Historia’ after the manu 
script of the historian Mufoz, accompanying 
it with numerous notes and a wealth of 
**pidces justificatives ” of all sorts and kinds 
This book is now of very high rarity, though 
it appears that De Quincey must have had a 
copy of it, and have drawn from it his 
story of the ‘Spanish Military Nun’ De 
Quincey's well-known book gives an account 
of the facts of the life of Caterina de Frauso 
sufficiently full to make it unnecessary to go 
into any details here. But, compared with his 
original, his book is dull indeed His story 
creeps, leaden-footed, where Caterina’s own re 
lation flies. She used her pen with the same 
directness that she used her dagger, and her 
sentences go as straight as her pistol shots 
M. de Heredia has done well in rescuing from 
the thickening shadows of oblivion such a 
vivid and alert piece of writing as this is 


Baldassare Castighone’s ‘ Cortegiana,” far 
from being a quaint and merely = curious 
treatise on sixteenth-century etiquette, intro 
duces us toa group of fascinating people dis 
cussing many of those questions of polite 
ethics, urbanity, and culture that have occu 
pied our own eighteenth-century essayists 
Castighone should be regarded as the precur 
sor of Addison, Steele, and Swift, more even 
than of Montaigne, forthe great charm of the 
‘Cortegiano’ is its note of personality, its 
touching on the various foibles and prejudices 
of the interlocutors. The dramatis persona 
are always kept in character, so that the dis 
cussions are more like certain * psychological” 
novels of today than like the ordinary So- 
cratic dialogue. But hitherto only the special 
ist had sufficient acquaintance with the charac 
ters as they were in life to appreciate the 
force, tact, and humor of the author's presen 
tation. The ordinary reader was repelled from 
the book by the quantity of names and things 
utterly unknown to him. Even when his curi 
osity was roused, he could not easily satisfy it, 
because, in the lack of all those aids in the 
shape of innumerable dictionaries that the 
student of the ancients has, the beginner in 
Renaissance studies finds himself helpless the 
moment he leaves the broad highway hedged 
with glittering generalities. A well-annotated 
edition of the ‘Cortegiano’ was, therefore, 
much wanted, and nothing could satisfy the 
want better than that of Signor Vittorio Cian, 
published a few months ago at Florence by G. 
Cc. Sansoni. Signor Cian is a well-known 
specialist on the subject of Castiglione, an edi- 
tion of whose unpublished letters he is now 
preparing. He has prefixed to the text a bio 
graphical dictionary of all the interlocutors. 
The notes are copious, and although many are 
of a philological nature, most are explanatory 
and interpretative, no allusion being left un- 
noticed, no point not cleared up. To the be- 
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ginner Signor Cian's ‘Cortegiano’ is indis- 
pensable; to others it makes a delightful 
classic many times more delightful. 


—Another but little less recent book, which 
plunges the reader into the very midst of the 
Urbino ‘‘Salon,” is ‘Mantova ed Urbino, Isa- 
bella d’Este ed Elisabetta Gonzaga nelle rela- 
zioni famigliari e nelle vicende politiche,’ by 
those ripe and cultured scholars, Alessandro 
Luzio and Rodolfo Renier (Turin: L. Roux). 
A book of this kind, in which people of the 
Renaissance are made to describe themselves, 
to reveal their passions, interests, and foibles, 
to explain their relations to one another—a 
book in which the author never enters except 
tointroduce a useful date or an illuminating 
note—is an untold relief after the cartloads of 
rubbish that have appeared in recent years 
about the Renaissance in the abstract, written 
frequently by people with a bare smattering 
of Italian and next to no acquaintance with 
Italy. The personality that stands out clearest 
in this model work is that of Isabella d’Este, 
the brilliant Marchioness of Mantua. She 
anticipates not only the French marquise of 
the last century, but even more our American 
great ladies. We see her devoted to horse- 
back riding as well as to diplomacy. A new 
hair wash or receipt for the complexion in- 
terests her no more than a fresh sonnet or the 
last good story. She was as devoted to travel 
as many of our countrywomen, and, like some 
of them, she seemed happier and more herself 
without her husband. A winter in Rome to 
her was like a winter in Paris in our days, and 
in the Rome of Leo X. Isabella d’Este found 
no lack of excitement and amusement, and of 
course she received the homage of all the wits 
and men of fashion. Art was perhaps the 
greatest of her passions. She was among the 
first to appreciate Michelangelo. Mantegna, 
the Bellini, Perugino, Costa, and Titian paint- 
ed pictures for her cabinet, and it is due to her 
influence that Mantua became what it did, 
the model of a European court—one that Louis 
XIV. could not help imitating to the minutest 
details. ; 








THE END OF EMIN PASHA. 


Mit Emin Pascha ins Herz von Afrika: Ein 
Reisebericht mit Beitriigen yon Dr. Emin 
Pascha, in seinem Auftrage geschildert von 
Dr. Franz Stuhlmann. Im amtlichen Auf- 
trage der Kolonial-Abtheilung des Auswir- 
tigen Amtes herausgegeben. Karten, Por- 
traits, etc. Berlin: D. Reimer. 1894. 8vo, 
pp. xxi, 901. 


THE last expedition of Emin Pasha was rarely 
fortunate in its historian. An unusual combi- 
nation of qualities, thorough scientific training, 
literary skill, keen powers of observation, and 
a kindly interest in everything human, has en- 
abled Dr. Franz Stuhlmann to write one of the 
best books on Africa of which we have any 
knowledge. Few travellers have pictured more 
vividly than he the incidents of the journey, 
the distinctive characteristics of the regions 
traversed. None have surpassed him in the 
scrupulous fidelity with which he has described 
the various customs, habits of life, appearance, 
etc., of each native tribe which he encounter- 
ed. It is this painstaking and picturesque col- 
lection of ethnographic facts about a race 
which is fast disappearing or transforming be- 
fore the inrush of a new civilization—not the 
importance of the expedition, for that accom- 
plished little or nothing worthy of note and 
ended in disaster—which gives the work its 
great value. The connection of Emin Pasha 





with the expedition adds, of course, vastly to 
the interest of the account, though scarcely 
anything to its intrinsic worth. The picture 
which the author draws of this ill-fated man 
is, the reader feels, to the life. Whether it 
will add to his reputation as a wise organizer 
and leader is a matter of grave doubt. Dr. 
Stuhlmann, on the other hand, has shown him- 
self to be an admirable traveller and well fit- 
ted to govern the natives. The only weak- 
ness which we have noted is an undue, though 
not unnatural, prejudice against the English, 
which is freyuently manifested. The refer- 
ences to Stanley—mostly fragments of Emin’s 
conversation—are amusing, though itshould be 
added that there are only generous words of 
praise, both from the author and from Emin 
as well, for Stanley’s geographical work. This 
is the more noteworthy as in Germany they 
are accustomed to ‘‘shrug their shoulders” 
over it. 

The aim of the expedition which, a thousand 
strong, left Bagamoyo, opposite Zanzibar, on 
April 26, 1890, was in general terms to 
strengthen and extend the power of Germany 
within its sphere of influence. Emin was the 
leader, and Dr. Stuhlmann, who had been for 
two years in Africa studying its zodlogy, was 
taken on to aid in the scientific work. At 
Mpwapwa they met the notorious Dr. Carl 
Peters returning from his raid through Masai- 
land and Uganda. He strongly advised Emin 
to make all possible haste to Lake Victoria in 
order ‘‘ to secure the neutrality of Uganda and 
the Equatorial Province,” or, in other words, 
to thwart the supposed designs of England 
in these regions. This advice was followed, 
as well as Dr. Peters’s method of treating hos- 
tile natives. To punish attacks upon the ex- 
pedition, whether provoked or unprovoked 
does not appear, Emin burned villages—for 
one offence nineteen—killing and wounding 
the inhabitants and looting their cattle. In 
this way the Germans too frequently assert 
their authority in their African territory, 
with the natural result that it is being turned 
into a wilderness. On reaching the lake, Dr. 
Stuhlmann was sent to destroy the station of 
an Arab slave-trader—a more laudable act, 
though one which Capt. Lugard believes to 
have led to Emin’s murder two years later. 
After the founding of the station of Bukoba 
on the west shore, the doctor went to Uganda, 
ostensibly to buy boats, but in reality to 
watch the course of events with the intent of 
gaining some advantage for Germany. This 
can hardly be regarded in any other light 
than a discourteous act to the English, whose 
agent, Capt. Lugard, was at that moment en- 
deavoring to come to an understanding with 
the king and his chiefs. The German’s pre- 
sence must have made his task more difficult, 
as during these negotiations Mwanga actually 
offered to place himself under German protec- 
tion and to hoist the German flag. Though 
this offer was declined, blood-brotherhood 
was made between the king and Emin’s repre- 
sentative, who soon after returned to Bukoba. 
Advantage is taken of this episcde to give an 
interesting account of Uganda, its people and 
their history. 

Disappointed in his hopes of extending Ger- 
man influence in this direction through the 
Anglo-German agreement giving the sole con- 
trol of Uganda to the former power, the Pasha 
now turned his whole attention to his former 
province, and first to his Sudanese, who were 
still where Stanley and he had left them two 
years before on the western shore of Lake Al- 
bert. ‘‘He hoped, if he could reach his peo- 
ple, to join forces with them, in order, if cir- 





cumstances permitted, with their aid to make 
his way through Monbuttu westward, and, if 
possible, to take possession of the Hinterland 
of the Cameroons.” In carrying out this plan, 
as indeed in almost all his proceedings after 
leaving Mpwapwa, though Dr. Stuhlmann is 
not perfectly clear on this point, Emin did not 
have the sanction or approval of the Govern- 
ment, nor of his companion, who regarded 
this plan as ‘‘ magnificent” but impracticable, 
Stuhlmann’s advice was to explore the little- 
known region between Lakes Tanganyika and 
Victoria, the original object of the expedi- 
tion. But Emin obstinately refused to listen 
to him, and they started, though with greatly 
reduced numbers, for Lake Albert. The route 
was very nearly the same that Emin had 
travelled before with Stanley. On the way 
Dr. Stuhlmann made an unsuccessful attempt 
to climb Mount Ruwenzori, not being able to 
reach the snow-line. On July 21, 1891, the 
lake was reached, and negotiations with Selim 
Bey, the commander of the Sudanese, began 
atonce. They were unsuccessful, though a 
considerable number of Selim’s people, mostly 
men incapable of bearing either arms or bur- 
dens, with their families, joined the Pasha. 
After three weeks’ delay they started again, 
the expedition now consisting of 320 persons, 
96 of whom were women and 39 children. It 
was the height of folly with sucha force, and 
lacking ammunition, food, and supplies, to 
attempt to cross the forest in which Stan- 
ley’s perfectly equipped expedition had nearly 
perished. It is hard to acquit Dr. Stuhlmann 
of great blame in not compelling Emin to give 
up his mad project. He says that he remon- 
strated with him, and Emin’s only answer was 
the permission to go back if he chose. The 
Pasha himself was determined to press for- 
ward ‘‘into uncertainty and danger, only in 
order to be useful to his fatherland, and to 
show the world that he also alone, without 
Stanley’s help, could lead an expedition.” In 
these naive words of the author we find the 
ruling motive of Emin’s conduct—intense jea- 
lousy of his rescuer. For this he was willing 
to sacrifice what was probably of more value 
to him than his life—the opportunity to give 
tothe world the results of his scientific labors, 
so zealously and successfully pursued through 
many years. 

The next three months were spent in vain 
efforts to push through the forest, first to the 
west and then to the north, but Emin was con- 
tinually baffled by the feebleness of his force 
and the want of food and guides. The story of 
these last days is perhaps the most pitiful in all 
the annals of African travel. Emin had be- 
come nearly blind, and, through sickness and 
privation, reduced almost to helplessness. Yet 
he struggled on with a persistence, partly he- 
roic, partly despairing, unwilling to aeknow- 
ledge defeat, though his enemies were not men, 
but disease, hunger, and the forest. Atlength 
he was compelled to return to his former camp 
by the lake, where, to add to his misfortunes, 
smallpox broke out among his people. After 
vainly endeavoring to stamp it out, he sepa- 
rated the well from the sick, and ordered Dr. 
Stuhlmann to lead the former back to the 
German station on Lake Victoria, promising 
speedily to follow him. On the 10th of Decem- 
ber, 1891, they parted, Emin’s last words being, 
‘* We will hope to meet again ina month! If, 
prevented by force, I shouid not come, then 
think of my child!” It was with great reluc- 
tance that Dr. Stuhlmann left his leader under 
such circumstances. ‘‘ Many times during those 
wearisome days,” he writes, ‘‘ the thought dart- 
ed into my head to seize the command of the 
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expedition and to carry him forcibly to the 
coast. But, apart from all other scruples, I 
should have had to risk his doing himself an 
injury.” The rest of the melancholy story is 
soon told. Three months later letters—the last 
dated January 12, 1892—were received from 
Emin at Bukoba. From these and the report 
of the bearer, it appeared that, though the 
Pasha’s health had improved, the smallpox had 
spread to the natives, many of whom had died 
and the rest had fled, so that it was impossible 
for him to march. There were with him at 
this time twenty-two men, ‘besides many 
women and children.” Again the closing words 
were a greeting to his little daughter Ferida. 
His diary, which the Belgians recovered from 
the Arabs, records that he remained in this 
camp until March 9, when he left in company 
with a party of Manyema slave-hunters who 
were returning to their home on the Congo. 
Dr. Stuhlmann thinks that he was compelled to 
take this course, starvation being the alterna- 
tive. He safely crossed the great forest in a 
southwesterly direction, and was within a few 
days’ march of the river when he was murder- 
ed, on October 20, by the leader of the band. 
The remainder of the expedition, it may be said 
here, under the lead of his companion, reached 
the coast in July without any noteworthy in- 
cident. 

In this work Emin Pasha is invariably treat- 
ed with the deference due to a superior officer 
and a distinguished man of science. Possibly 
more than justice is done to his powers asa 
leader, his patience and tact in dealing with 
the natives, but not too much to his tireless 
zeal in the pursuit of knowledge, his forgetful- 
ness of self in the thoughtful care for his com- 
panions, his far-reaching views and ambitious 
aims. At the same time the picture is not 
one-sided. It is evident that Emin was ca- 
pricious, irritable, not always sincere, jealous 
and invincibly obstinate in attempting to carry 
out even hopeless plans when once he had 
formed them. It was to this trait mainly that 
the final catastrophe was due. The general 
impression left, however, is of a man of more 
than ordinary interest and one peculiarly 
adapted to the rédle of an African explorer. 
In respect to the charge made against Emin 
that he turned Mohammedan, Dr. Stuhlmann 
writes: ‘‘He did, it is true, in his province 
outwardly observe the Mohammedan cus- 
toms, but at heart he remained a good Pro- 
testant. When during our travels our tents 
stood close together, I could hear frequently 
in the evening how, before he retired, he 
prayed for a long time in the Protestant way.” 

Three of the chapters of this work were writ- 
ten from his dictation—accounts of the events 
in his province after his departure and of the 
negotiations with the Sudanese, and a valuable 
description of the A-lur, a negro tribe dwell- 
ing on the upper Nile. The latter is a good 
specimen of the immense stores of information 
which he had gathered, much of which proba- 
bly perished with him. In the similar descrip- 
tions of the different tribes which were en- 
countered by the expedition, and which form a 
considerable part of this volume (the other 
scientific results are to be published sepa- 
rately), Dr. Stuhlmann shows how much he 
has profited by his leader’s instructions and 
example. They are models of simplicity and 
of careful detail, while the numerous illustra- 
tions of dwellings, tribal markings, weapons, 
and household utensils render them unusually 
intelligible. The chapter gn the Pygmies, of 
whom the expedition saw a considerable num- 
ber, at one place finding a settlement of be- 
tween one and two hundred huts, is a mono- 
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graph of peculiar interest and value. From 
humerous Measurements ourauthor found their 
height varied from 1.24 metres to 1.5) metres, 
though Emin held that all above 1.40 metres 
were of a mixed race. That they are not 
misshapen, the admirable photographs of the 
two women who joined the expedition clearly 
prove, nor do they show less intelligence than 
the average negro, though they have no know- 
ledge of making fire by stick-rubbing. A down- 
like hair, two to three millimetres long, which 
looks in the distance like silk, covered the whole 
body, which was without ornament. Their 
language, when talking together, was like the 
twittering of birds. Stuhlmann saw no evi- 
dences of the cannibalism with which some 
writers have charged them, and is inclined to 
believe that they are the autochthons of Africa 
and of the same race with the Bushmen. 

Among the negroes whom Dr. Stuhlmann 
describes, there is one, familiar to the readers 
of Stanley's latest books, who stands out pre- 
eminent, Uledi, the Zanzibari porter. He ac- 
companied the great explorer in his last two 
expeditions across the continent, during which, 
according to Stanley, ‘on thirteen occasions 
be saved human life,” and ‘at the call of duty 
he was ever the foremost.” Of this expedition 
he was also the mainstay, the one always to be 
relied upon in times of difficulty and danger 
Tactful and kindly in dealing with his fellows, 
ignorant of fear, ‘‘ the faithful Uledi,” as Stan- 
ley calls him, ‘‘the admirable (frefflich)” in 
Dr. Stuhlmann's parting term, is probably the 
very flower of his race. 

Mention has already been made of the nu 
merous illustrations by which the value of 
this work is greatly enhanced. Among them 
are copies of photographs of scenery and the 
vegetation, especially of the forest, and excel 
lent portraits of the leaders and some of the 
more noted natives, as Uledi and the murder 
er of the Pasha. There are also two admira- 
ble maps, one showing the route, the other, 
ethnographical, showing not only the present 
dwelling-places of the various races, but their 
lines of migration, with insets indicating the 
geology, the comparative density of popula- 
tion, and the agriculture of eastern equatorial 
Africa. In every respect of excellence in ty- 
pography and general makeup, this splendid 
volume is an honor to the German Colenial 
Government which authorized and aided in its 
publication. Their policy of giving to the 
world in such a perfect form the results of the 
labors of their officials is one which it would 
be well for England more frequently to imi 
tate. 


Cock Lane and Common Sense By Andrew 
Lang. Longmans, Green & Co. ISM. xvi, 
357 pp., Svo. 

UNDER ‘** Cock Lane™ in this title Mr. Lang 

refers to what are ordinarily termed ‘ spirit- 

ualistic manifestations,” ghosts, telepathy, ef 
td omne genus; and under **common sense ™~ 
he seems to include everything ranging from 
flippant scepticism to philosophical caution in 
accepting results which appear to violate re- 
cognized physical laws. Inthe preface he avows 
that he is not conscious of any bias in favor of 
common sense—a statement which is fully up 
held by the subsequent text. The innocent 
reader, misled by the ostensible seriousness of 
the preface, will be apt to suppose that the col- 


lection of clever essays which follows is intend 


ed to be taken seriously. Occasionally it would 
seem as if Mr. Lang was sufticiently carried 


away by his subject to be momentarily serious 
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in spite of the adroitly veiled sarcasm which 
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characterizes the bulk of the book, and 
which soon convinces the careful reader that 
the author is quietly laughing in his sleeve at 
the absurdities which he chronicles and dis- 
cusses 

The book ts neither an advocate of the reali 
ty of the marvellous nor a consolation for the 
sceptic. Scientific treatment is explicitly dis 
avowed at the outset, with the implication 
that, as an amateur, the author's opinion on 
such points is ‘‘of less than no value.” But he 
does not hesitate to characterize modern spirit- 
uslism as ‘‘for the most part an organised 
and fraudulent copy of the old popular phe 
nomena, with a few cheap and vulgar varia 
tions on the theme.’" On the other hand, he 
frequently pauses to deprecate the unwilling 
ness of people who have ‘‘a bias in favor of 
common sense” to spend their time investigat 
ing matters which, in their nature, are inca 
pable of exact analysis, and of which the out 
come would leave both parties thinking as be 
fore. Absolutely destitute of any scientif 
spirit, the book has spirits of other sorts in 
abundance whose pranks are amusingly ce 
tailed. After a lengthy introduction follow 
chapterson Savage and on Ancient Spiritual 





ism; Comparative Psychical Research; Haun 
ed Houses; Cock Lane, Apparitions, Ghosta, 
and Hallucinations; Crystal Garing; 
Sight; Ghosts before the Law, A Modern Trial 
for Witchcraft; Presbyterian Ghost Hunters 
The Logic of Table-turning: and the Ghost 
Fheory of the Origin of Religions. Lovers of 
the marvellous, which includes practically all 
mankind, will find here plenty of it, not ob 
trusively discredited. The anthropologist may 
gather items for his studies, the sceptic may 
enjoy the evidences of the weakness of the hu 
man intellect and the perennial credulity of 
the multitude; he alone who seeks for the au 
thor’s conclusions will be disappointed. When 
all is said and done, like the balls of the Indian 
juggler, behold! they have vanished into the 
blue above 

There is no index, which is to be regretted, 
for the text is a mine of disconnected facts 
difficult to refer to. Four of the essays in the 
main have been previously printed, but have 
been recast and extended for the present 
volume. 


Romantic Professions, and Other Papers. By 
W.P. James. Macmillan & Co. 


Mr. James's volume assures us that specula- 
tion on unconsidered trifles is not a wholly 
idle exercise and that it is even a source of 
pleasure and profit, if only the trifles be judi- 
ciously selected. Almost every one has noticed 
the limitations of profession and occupation 
prescribed for the hero of romance; the fitness 
or unfitness between names and characters in 
novels; the insistence on youth as a requisite 
for exciting romantic interest; but few have 
stopped to inquire into the justice of accepted 
premises, or to look about for a possible philo- 
sophical basis. Mr. James does both, in a de 
sultory fashion, without much attention to se- 
quence of ideas and with no pretension to 
subtlety, vet with enough originality and ful- 
ness of illustrative reference to give his appa- 
rently frivolous themes an air of considerable 
gravity and importance. Here and there he 
ventures a declaration of literary faith, and a 
collocation of his stray dicta makes a whole 
some creed, perfectly intelligible to simple 
souls wandering benighted in the fog of pro- 
fessional declamation about the meaning and 
mrstery and mission of art. In the paper 
entitled ‘‘The Nemesis of Sentimentalism,” 
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which is really a criticism of Flaubert's 
‘Mme. Bovary,’ and, with the exception of Mr. 
Henry James's, the best that we know in Eng- 
lish, he takes occasion to say, apropos of 
Flaubert’s careful observation of life: 

‘* Art, ideal as it necessarily is, cannot do 
without observation, but its kingdom cometh 
not with observation alone. It penetrates to 
the spirit and reveals the significance of the 
things observed. ‘Mme. Bovary’ is art by its 
intensity of vision, by its inevitableness, by its 
style.” 

Then, in reference to a wholly irrelevant in- 
cident in ‘Anna Karénina,’ much commended 
by Matthew Arnold as a piece of life itself, 
Mr. James utters what ought to be a self-evi- 
dent proposition, but unfortunately is not: 

‘‘Between life and a book there must always 
remain a great gulf fixed. To merely copy in 
art the apparently meaningless, anomalous, or 
unintelligible things of life, on the plea that 
such things do actually exist, is to mistake the 
whole aim and scope of art.” 

Equally mistaken is literal transcription of 
the dulness and humdrum of life, and we 
could wish that our host of aspiring realistic 
novelists would take to heart Mr. James’s 
remarks thereon. His occasional thrusts at 
anatomy and physiology in fiction are also 
creditable to his feeling for art and his com- 
mon sense. On the unimportance of accuracy 
in historical novels when compared with inte- 
resting story and dramatic passion (that is, in 
behalf of Scott and Dumas), he speaks with a 
courage that nowadays is quite foolhardy, and 
we share his melancholy foreseeing of the time 
when ‘‘we shall all eat of the tree of knowledge, 
and be as professors of history, knowing fact 
from fancy.” 

For form and clever tossing of thought, the 
last paper, ‘‘The Great Work,” is the best. 
Mr. James is demonstrating that no urging 
from without ever makes a man produce a 
magnum opus, but, on the contrary, frequent- 
ly hinders him from doing the good work easily 
within his scope. As a final instance he cites 
‘ Amiel’ in a passage worth quoting because it 
is spoken in flagrant contempt of many out- 
pourings of refined literary sentiment: 

“The typical martyr was the unhappy 
Amiel. Had not his friends insisted upon his 
regarding himself as a genius, he might have 
lived a prosperous life as a Swiss gentle- 
man and father of a family, doing his duty in 
that state of life in which it had pleased God to 
call him as a lecturer to ladies. But once he 
got into his head that he was a genius from 
whom great things were expected, his life 
thenceforth was the life of the impotent man 
longing, yet powerless, to struggle down into 
the troubled waters of literary production into 
which others continually plunged before his 
eyes. So he maundered intoa journal intime. 
When people talk of the slavery of journalism, 
at least let it be confessed that it is better to 
be the slave of any respectable public journal 
than the slave of a journal intime.” 


This is not all Gospel truth, but may well 
give the undiscriminating adorers of Amiel 
pause. 





Studies in Oriental Social Life, and Gleams 
from the East on the Sacred Page. By H. 
Clay Trumbull. Philadelphia: John D. Wat- 
tles & Co. 1894. 


In reading Mr. Trumbull’s studies in Oriental 
life we are reminded of restorers of antiques at 
Rome. Some of these artists are well-nigh 
creators or resurrectionists. Give them a well- 
preserved Roman nose, and, under their ma- 
nipulation, it will swell up into the fair propor- 
tions of a classic bust or even statue. Some 
years before the British occupation of Egypt in 
1881, Mr. Trumbull spent a week in Jerusalem, 
and a little time north of that city, with per- 





haps a month in journeying thither from Alex- 
andria by way of Mount Sinai. These weeks 
in sacred lands have given birth at last to an 
octavo almost too ponderous to be accepted as 
mailable matter. The genesis and exodus of 
the work are noteworthy. 

Certain phases of life as Mr. Trumbull saw 
them on his brief tour gave direction to his 
after reading, both sacred and secular. Much 
of the Bible seemed to him either illustrated 
by his observations in the transient pilgrim- 
age or illustrative of them. More than seven 
hundred texts of this sort, scattered through 
fifty-two books, are referred to in his text, 
and are marshalled in an index of fifteen col- 
umns. Then, at least fifty-two other volumes 
are cited as authorities, though often, as it 
happens, for proving what nobody disputes, or 
what nobody cares to see proved. Readers 
will feel that the secret of being dull is to say 
everything, and that twice. 

One of Mr. Trumbull’s chapters is ‘‘ Hospi- 
tality in the East.” The only provocation for 
this dissertation of seventy pages was a cup of 
coffee given him near Jezreel by a sheikh whose 
‘house of hair” he passed by, and for which 
no payment, as he supposed, would have been 
accepted. In most cases of this sort, while 
chiefs would disdain personal remuneration as 
Elijah did the silver of Naaman, their under- 
ling Gehazis are ready to grasp, or even de- 
mand, such returns; and, so far from being 
cursed, like Gehazi, find their masters eager 
for a share of their gains. In the outset Mr. 
Trumbull declared that ‘‘ in the East hospitality 
has a preéminence in its obligations and in its 
significance not recognized to the same extent 
elsewhere in the world.” But the latter end of 
his treatise on hospitality forgets its beginning. 
The virtue at first claimed as the exclusive 
prerogative of Orientals shows itself as Occi- 
dental also. It appears ‘‘in its highest form— 
as superior to the demands of personal ven- 
geance or of religious prejudices—in the tradi- 
tions of the Irish people” (p. 122), and in Tri- 
poli (p. 118). More than this; besides that 
the duty of hospitality was a religious obliga- 
tion among the Romans, to whom we owe the 
word itself, we are told that ‘its claims among 
the American Indians are recognized in much 
the same manner as among the Orientals ” (p. 
138). Mr. Trumbull’s philosophy would make 
hospitality a matter of longitude; his facts 
show that it marks a certain stage of culture, 
or, according to his quotation from Bruce, 
“that itis the virtue of barbarians, who are 
hospitable in the ratio that they are barba- 
rous,” etc. The sheikh who prepared coffee for 
Mr. Trumbull, having come from beyond Jor- 
dan, had probably never before encountered a 
Yankee party, and was impelled by a natural 
curiosity to make the most of the interview. 
His cordiality seemed the greater to Mr. Trum- 
bull, who was ready to believe his sentimental 
ideal of hospitality realized. But one wonders 
how such an ideal could have survived certain 
shocks to which it was subjected. Thus, our 
traveller had a written contract with his dra- 
goman in which it was agreed that a certain 
sum should pay all expenses, including every 
variety of gratuity to everybody. But we 
find the dragoman, who was wealthy, begging 
a baksheesh, and that in the shape of Mr. 
Trumbull’s valise. When promised that such 
a gift should be sent him from America, the 
beggar, through a go-between, made it known 
that he would much prefer the value of the 
valise in hard cash at once. When this sum 
was paid him, he still begged that an addition- 
al baksheesh might be sent him from America. 
What spirit of hospitality can coexist with 





such meanness? A hundred Oriental wayfar- 
ers have been assailed by extortioners impor- 
tunate for more than they had agreed to re- 
ceive, where a single one has tasted a hospi- 
tality amounting to so much as a cigar—a gift 
not unknown from the entirest stranger among 
Occidentals, Eaperto crede Roberto. 

Mr. Trumbull gives us a taste of his quality 
as a Biblical critic in his remarks on the spoil- 
ing of the Egyptians by the Israelites when 
those slaves left their masters. In his judg- 
ment the gold and silver thus obtained (which 
sufficed, among other uses, for casting the 
golden calf, and also adorning the Tabernacle 
till it might be termed a golden house) should 
be deemed analogous to the tips that are paid 
to Pullman porters, or the baksheesh which he 
paid his Oriental servitors—‘ tokens of friend- 
ship and proofs of faithful service.” Mr. 
Trumbull tells us that during our great war 
he was a prisoner at the South, and he may 
himself have known Old Shady, who sings, 
‘*Good-bye, Massa Davis, good-bye, Massa 
Stevens, ’scuse dis nigger for takin’ his leav- 
ins’”’; but did he ever hear of a dusky runa- 
way who added insult to injury by appealing 
to his master to defray the expenses of his 
journey North? Throughout, our author, while 
his faith in miracles is strong, is full of theo- 
ries which make them appear superfluous, and 
which seem more improbable than the mira- 
cles themselves. His make of mind appears to 
be that of those post-Homeric poets who on 
the one hand tell us that Achilles, by being 
dipped in the Styx, became invulnerable, and 
on the other never let him show himself on 
the battle-field till he is clad all over in armor 
of proof. 





Congregationalists in America; A Popular 
History of their Origin, Belief, Polity, 
Growth, and Work. By Rev. Albert E. 
Dunning, D.D. Special Chapters by Rev. 
Joseph E. Roy, D.D., on Congregational 
Work and Progress in the West and North- 
west; Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D., on Con- 
gregationalists and their Young People; Rev. 
Howard A. Bridgman, on Congregational 
Literature: and Rev. Alonzo H. Quint, D.D., 
on Ecclesiastical Councils. Introductions by 
Rev. Richard S. Storrs, D.D., LL.D., and 
Major-General Oliver O. Howard, LL.D. 
New York: J. A. Hill & Co. [1594.] Pp. 
552. 

Tuts lengthy title indicates the character of 

the volume under review. It is designed to 

present the story of the religious body of 
which it treats to the general reading public, 
and especially to the members of the denomi- 
nation from which it takes its title, rather than 
to students of New England history. In fur- 
therance of this popular intent it has aimed 
to secure the weight of names honored for one 
cause or another in the communion to which it 
distinctly appeals, by its double introductions 
and supplementary chapters; but the essential 
portion of the volume is the work of the Rev. 
A. E. Dunning, editor of the Boston Congre- 
gationalist. In his chapters the principal 
writer has told the story of American Congre- 
gationalism in a pleasant way that will make 
the work not without value to the average in- 
telligent reader for whom it is designed; and 
as Dr. Dunning seems more at home as he ap- 
proaches his own age, his chapters grow in 
strength and worth as the volume advances. 
It could be wished, however, in spite of the 
principal author’s declaration that he has ‘‘not 
allowed” himself *‘to take the space or to burden 
the pages with references in detail to authori- 
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ties,” that he had made greater acknowledgment 
than a mere mention of their names and works 
ina * List of Authorities ” of his indebtedness to 
other writers on New England and Congrega- 
tional history whose ideas and language he has 
liberally reproduced. Nor is the work without 
evidence of careless writing and proof-read- 
ing, as illustrated, for instance, in the citation 
of a ‘History of Connecticut’ by “J. Hammond 
Trumbull” (instead of Benjamin Trumbull) in 
the ‘List of Authorities”; in the statement 
that the much-discussed ballot at the choice of 
Higginson and Skelton at Salem in 1629 was « 
‘printed ballot” (p. 104); the implication (p. 
156) that the New Haven Church and court 
were formed in 1638 instead of 1639; the as- 
signment of Gilbert Tennent’s farewell sermon 
at Boston to 1841, and of the opening of Ando- 
ver Seminary to 1708 (pp. 251, 887, doubtless 
slips of the proof-reader); the declaration that 
“the first treatise against Trinitarian doc- 
trines written by an American was published” 
in 1803 (p. 290); the transfer of the name of the 
Baptist divine, George Dana Boardman, to the 
emeritus theological professor of Chicago 
Seminary, George Nye Boardman (p. 389); or 
the representation that Horace Bushnell was 
an occupant of ‘‘ the pulpit of the First Church, 
Hartford, Conn.” (p. 395)—a_ church that al- 
ways opposed Bushnell during his active minis- 
try. 

More important, but none the less open to 
serious criticism, are the statements that the 
“Great Awakening” with which the names of 
Whitefield and Edwards are associated, ‘‘ may 
almost be said to have created in this country 
those nobler sentiments of humanity, one fruit 
of which, after a century, was the overthrow 
of slavery” (p. 261); and that ‘‘a candid study 
of the early history of New England can lead 
to no other conclusion than this, that the most 
powerful motive in originating the war of in- 
dependence was a religious motive” (p. 265). 
It could also be wished that an apparent desire 
to avoid controverted problems had not led 
Dr. Dunning to speak with uncertain voice on 
such questions as the circumstances of the for- 
mation of the Salem church, the extent of the 
indebtedness of the New England Puritans to 
the Pilgrims for their ecclesiastical polity, or 
the witchcraft excitement, and also designedly 
to omit any consideration of that which has 
been most interesting in the modern history 
of Congregationalism—the debates which have 
turmoiled the sessions of the ‘* American 
Board” and perplexed the authorities of An- 
dover Seminary. 





A System of Legal Medicine. By Allan Me- 
Lane Hamilton, M.D., and Lawrence God- 
kin. Illustrated. Volume I., pp. 657. New 
York: E. B. Treat. 1804. 

Law touches the profession of physic in almost 

every phase, so that the individual, from the 

role of murderer or victim to the other end of 
the scale as the client of an insurance com 
pany, falls within the range of the newer 
science known as legal medicine. As law has 
the organized machinery of society at its dis 
posal, and as medicine is chiefly occupied with 
individuals in their personal relations, the for- 
mer moulds the action of the latter when they 
come together, except on the rare occasions 
when the facts of the laboratory withstand 
the theories of the bench. But, afterall, the 
bench usually wins, and it is less a conflict than 
arivalry of methods in attaining the truth 

The literature of medical jurisprudence is vo- 

luminous. The most valuable part is within 

the present century, and the bulk of it is of 
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Continental origin. The earlier details are 
more curious than edifying, for the law no 
longer takes cognizance of witches, and the 
science of the past becomes obsolete under the 
advance of exact methods of investigation. 
For the purposes of our own people the bearing 
of the principles of medicine and of natural 
science upon the law, and especially upon 
statute law, or, more correctly, the coloring 
that the law applies to them, must be of 
British and American origin The first 
modern work of importance was the * Ques 
tiones Medico-legales’ of Zacchia (1621), fol- 
lowed by more than a score of German works, 
beginning with Alberti Halle (173 in the next, 
and by twice as many in the nineteenth cen 
tury. The French gave out two dozen, the 
Europeau peninsulas as many more, and the 
outlying countries another dozen These 
figures refer only to works of importance in 
this century. The leaders on the Continent 
were Louis, Ortila, Casper, and Tardieu. Og 
ston, Tidy, Guy, Christison, and Taylor were 
the British authors; the * Manual’ of the latter 
running for forty years from [S44 through pu 
merous editions, and being very popular with 
American students. At home, Beck, Reese, 
and Wharton, and Stillé in the general sub 
ject, and the unrivalled Wormley in the mi 
cro-chemistry of poisons, have held the tield. 
Each of these books was the product of one or, 
at the most, of two minds. For those who 
read Japanese, ‘Saiban Igaku Teiko’ (Tokio, 
1822) is interesting as showing the relations of 
the two sciences in the Empire of the Rising 
Sun while it was vet free from Western, ex- 
cept Dutch, influence. 

The ‘System’ under review is the result of 
collaboration, often employed in general medi 
cine, but not previously in this specialty, and 
the coworkers are of both professions. Natu- 
rally, perhaps necessarily, some of the topics 
overlap. The material presented is so enor 
mous that it is impossible to discuss it in de 
tail. Of the essays proper, that on the * Iden 
tity of the Living” is probably the least satis 
factory. The long essays on death and op 
homicide and wounds by Dr. Francis A. Harris 
and Dr. Lewis Balch are the most important in 
connection with the ordinary demands of a 
coroner and of a criminal jury; and in the 
former of these the method of reconstructing 
an unknown victim from certain dismembered 
fragments is curious and useful. Some of the 
other essays are of great value, notably that 
by Prof. Babcock on “Blood and Other 
Stains.” Weare glad tosee it laid down that 
the most that can be established in relation to 
the measurement of blood corpuscles is that 
the stains are of mammalian blood, the diame- 
ters are consistent with human blood, and that 
they may be other blood. Prof. Vaughan’s ex- 
periments demolishing the trustworthiness of 
Dragendortf's method for the determination of 
morphia in the liver and ether organs are here 
published for the first time (we believe) in a 
text-book. The color tests for morphine, in the 
absence of its crystals, it appears, cannot be 
depended upon in the presence of putrefactive 
indol where tissue decomposing in the absence 
of oxygen is examined. Vaughan has also in- 
dependently discovered the possible escape of 
arsenic as gas, an observation made long ago 
by Hinefeld, but not practically developed. 

Here and there reference is made to left- 
handedness in the probable assailant; but in 
the stress properly laid upon careful observa- 
tion of the body and of the other inanimate 
surroundings, this particular indication might 
be more emphasized. Because so few people 


are left-handed, a very soo clue is afforded 
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when a sinistral sign is discovered. It once 
occurred to the writer to express the opinion 
that a fatal blow over the eve had been made 
by a moderately obtuse weapon of small size 
probably wielded by a left-handed man. Sub- 
sequently it appeared that the man who had 


the best opportunity to offer the violence was 
left-handed, and was in the habit of carrying 
his pistol by the barrel, and of making back 
handed blows with it. There was little moral 
doubt that the murder was committed by this 
man striking the other a lateral blow with the 
hammer of his pistol as he walked with him 
on his right. The medico-legal aspects of self 
cocking pistols, by the way, are overlooked 
A man’s body was found ving on the back in 
bed with a pistol wound behind the right ear 
and a self-cocking revolver, with two cham 
bers exploded, tirmly grasped in the right 
hand, which was extended along the right 
thigh. The second bullet was found in the 
ceiling a trifle to the front of a vertical line 
from the centre of the body It Was & ques 
tion whether the bullet in the ceiling was a 
trial shot, or whether tt was due to pressure 
on the trigger as the arm was extended auto 
matically. It probably was the latter, but 
had a second person been in the line of fire it 
might be thought that there was munier as 
well as suicide Numerous Variations of this 
complication are possible 

Dr. Harris believes that cadaveric spasm ox 
curs, and cites Oxgston as baving witnessed 
eleven cases. There is no question as to its o 
currence, and death by gunshot is its most 
common antecedent. Doubtless every active 
campaign furnishes illustrations. Near Kris 
toe Station, Hoeker drove back Stonewall 
Jackson August “4, IN®, in a sharp fight (that 
plays no part in Jackson's invariable victories), 
and the next dav in a small grove a number of 
Confederate riflemen were still to be seen in 


the picturesque attitudes of firing in different 
postures as death overtook tl 


rem Groups of 
t 


such subjects are pot common, but they have 
occurred, 

The short but interesting essay of the legal 
editor cites with approval the Leeds method 
of doing away with the scandal of medical ex 
perts appearing for or against a prisoner. By 
it all the medical witnesses freely confer with 
each other before ‘the trial; and thus the whole 
truth comes out, usually without cross-exami 
nation and always without the suspicion of 
prejudice. As he properly remarks, this me 
thod requires a high degree of intelligence and 
honor in the witnesses themselves, but it cer- 
tainly is an attainable standard 

In one or two of the articles, notably by 
members of the bar, there is a levity of style 
hardly compatible with so serious a subject; 
and among the medical writers the somewhat 
common error of the factitious calrarium 
which also has crept without authority into 
a standard dictionary) for calraria (fem. sing.) 
should have been corrected by the editor, if not 
by the proof-reader. 

This great volume might be the basis of al 
most endless comment, but there are limits we 
may not pass, and then we are deprived of the 
assistance of an index, which will probably be 
supplied in the second volume, though, where 
the bulk is so great, we think a separate index 
should have been furnished, even if it had to 
be repeated in the general. 


The Lovers Lexicon. By Frederick Green- 
wood. Macmillan & Co. 


No benefactors of the human race have com 
manded so little love as the makers of diction 
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aries. In the present, when a dictionary rep- 
resents the work of scores of scholars, they, 
of course, cannot be loved any more than an- 
other soulless corporation; but in the past, 
vho among us ever cast a crumb of affection 
ts Johnson, or Larousse, or Noah Webster, be- 
cause of their years of patient toil in our be- 
half ? When we consider the dreadful doubts 
that have been set at rest, the angry passions 
that have been soothed, the apparently inter- 
minable discussions that have been cut short 
by recourse to dictionaries, such indifference 
to their makers is an appalling example of 
thankless ingratitude. The only exception to 
this universal heartlessness we can think of is 
found in Boston, where Worcester occasionally 
excites a sentiment akin to worship when he 
happens to give a Bostonian pronunciation 
without the fatal abbreviation Amer. If we 
have not emphasized the rarity of a dictionary 
which compels love for the author, the fore- 
going remarks may betaken as a wanton slan- 
der on our kind, and the connection with ‘The 
Lover’s Lexicon’ will be completely missed. 
The qualities that make us love any man through 
his book are tenderness, generosity, and kind- 


RECENTLY 





ly humor, and the constant though not obtru- 
sive presence of that wisdom which is born 
partly of experience, but more largely of intui- 
tive perception of the secrets of the heart. 
Such gracious presences flit about and fill the 
pages of ‘The Lover’s Lexicon,’ and it is the 
embarras de richesses only which prevents 
our making the assertion good by quotations. 
On the title-page Mr. Greenwood enumerates 
the classes to whom his ‘‘hand-book” is parti- 
cularly addressed, and to these we add, all 
lovers of good literature, all who would fain 
forget for a while our natural depravity, and 
linger willingly on our less conspicuous inheri- 
tance of faithfulness, tenderness, naiveté, and 
even innocent absurdity. 
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achers of Mathematics and Science re te yest.” tre ‘tolowing 


standard books from D. ©. HEATH & CO.’S list should be examined by every teacher before deciding on texts for incoming 
classes. They will be found fully abreast of best methods, and approximate with remarkable closeness the recommenda- 


tions of the ‘*‘ COMMITTEE OF TEN.”’ 





MATHEMATICS. 


Bowser’s [athematical Series. 
Academic Algebra. 366 pp., $1.12. 
College Algebra. 558 pp., $1.50. Fagetes.” 


SCIENCE. 


Chute’s Physical Laboratory Manual. 236 pp., 80c. 
A new text-book (to be ready Sept. 1), by the author of ‘ Elementary Practical 


C. F. R. Bellows, Teacher of Math., Normal School, Ypstlanti, Mich.: The strong | Chute’s Elementary Practical Physics. 407 pp., $1.12. 


point of the Elementary Algebra is the great care the 
a » understood by the learner. . eee ee 


Arthur L. Kimball. Johns Hopkins University: A very valuable handbook for 


h, Prof. of Math., Syracuse Univ., N. Y.: A superior work, and well- nners. It will be found amost important aid in teaching Physics in high schools 


fitted for classroom use I especiall commend thi a . 
monstration of the Binomial Theorem. " ee 


Plane and Solid Geometry. 402 pp., $1.25. 
Pla@ne Geometry. 250 pp., 75c. 


Shepard’s Elements of Inorganic Chemistry. 397 pp., $1.12. 
C. A. Scheffer, Professor of Chemistry, Cornell University: The plan is well con- 


G.B. MoElroy, Prof. of Math., Adrian Coll., Mich.: In all the elements of a first- | Celved. and embodies the method by all means the best 


class text-book it has no Ban w h 
Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 172 pp., 90c. 


Treatise on Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 368 pp., $1.50. 
H. L. Hodgkins, Pe 3 y, om § 


Shepard’s Briefer Course in Chemistry. 248 pp., 80c. 


D, L. Bardwell, Teacher of Science, State Normal School, Cortland, N. ¥.; I am 
Columbia Univ., Washington, D. C.: This latest partidularly struck with the simplicity of the apparatus, and above ail, the sugges- 


Proj. of Math. 
book of Professor Bowser is so filed with the many qualities which have made his | “veness of the experiments. 


previous books 8o successful that 
peorious Sees A, I cannot see any,reason why it should not meet 


Colton’s Elementary Practical Zoology. 196 pp., 80c. 
David S. Joraan, President Leland Stanford Jr, Univ.: The only text-book in 


Hopkins’s Plane Geometry: On the Heuristic Plan. 196 pp., | general zoology yet published which is fit to be used in high-school classes. 
tterson, Mathematical Master, Lawrenceville School, N. J.: 1 like the | Boyer’s Laboratory [Manual of Elementary Biology. 230 


JL. Pa 
plan and believe the book to be the best of the kind published. pp., 90¢ 


Cc. O. Whitman, Head-Professor of Zoilogy Univ.of Chicago; A well conceived 
BOOKS FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. manual, judiciously arrang 


and well-adapted to the needs of our high schools. 


Walsh’s [Mathematics for Common Schools. A Complete | Shaler’s First Book in Geology. 272 pp., $1.00. 


course ia Arithmetic, with Elements of Algebra and Geometry. 


John C. Branner, Prof. of Geology, Indiana Univ.: With a view to urging the use 


Atwood’s Complete Graded Arithmetic. A carefully graded | of some elementary book on geology in the schools of this state, I have examined 


course covering fourth to eighth years inclusive. 


Prof. Shaler’s Geology. I cannot do better than recommend it. 


Hunt’s Concrete Geometry for Grammar Schools. A text- Spalding’s Introduction to Botany. 269 pp., 80c. 


book in Geometry for the lower grades. 


rles E. Bessey, Prof. of Botany, Univ. of Nebraska, and State Botanist: Its use 


: Cha 
The New Arithmetic. Little theory and much practice. An | in the high and other preparatory schools will do much to raise the standard of bo- 





excellent review book. tanical preparation, 





Full Catalogue sent on application, Correspondence with regard to the introduction of these and any other of our Standard Text-Books 


ts invited. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New 


York, Chicago, London. 





Maynard’s Series of French and German Texts. 
Just Published for Use of Schools. 23 Vols. 


The editor of these books accepts the educational maxim, ‘‘ We learn by doing,” and believes that pu- 
pils may learn to read fluently French and German by reading French andGerman He has therefore 
taken pains to provide a large number of French and German reading-books at alow price. Each series 
embraces two courses, elementary and advanced. They are edited by teachers of ability and experience 
The selections are from modern French and German literature, and are such as cannot fail_to both instruct 
and interest. The introductions, notes, indexes, and vocabularies are most complete and exact, varying in 
amplitude according to the grade of the book. The type is large and clear, and the volumes are tastefully 
bound in cloth. A specimen copy of the books designed for elementary schools will be sent on receipt of 25 
cents, and specimens of the books for advanced schools will be sent on receipt of 40 cents. 

Descriptive circulars free. Correspondence invited. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO.. 


43-47 East Tenth Street, New York. 
Just Published. 


THE PSYCHIC FACTOR. 


An Outline of Psychology. By CHARLES Van NorpeEN, D.D., LL.D., late President of El- 
mira College. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


This, the latest treatise on a subject that is now engaging the attention of all educators and philoso- 
phers, is a most admirable summing up of the extended discussions and investigations that have been car- 
ried on in the field of psychological research up to the present time. The purpose and spirit of the book are 
strictly scientific, and are intended to embody the trustworthy results of safe thought in the realm of cur- 
rent psychology. It is the most readable and entertaining work of the kind that has appeared, and one 
that may be perused with interest and profit not only by students, to whom it is es cially addressed, but 
ws ee persons. Asa book to finish a course of psychological study, nothing more satisfactory 





A sample copy will be sent to any teacher or school officer, upon receipt of $1.00, which will be refund- 
ed if the book is adopted for class use. 





D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 








One Vol. 12mo, 308 pp. 192 Mustrations. Price,$2.00. 


Flementary Mechanism, 


A Text-Book for Students of Mechanical En- 
gineering, 
By ARTHUR T. WOODS, 
Assistant Engineer, United States Navy; Member of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers; Assist 


ant Professor of Mechanical pane ow ae Illinois 
State University, Cuampaign, Ill. 


and ALBERT W. STAHL, I! E. 
Assistant Engineer, United States Navy; Member of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers; Profes- 
sor of Mechanical Engineering, Purdue Univer- 
sity, La Fayette, Indiana. 


NEW EDITION. 

In preparing this new edition, advantage was taken 
of the opportunity to remedy such defects as had been 
inted out b ditional class-room experience and to 
mprove the »%k wherever this seemed practicable. 
The book, as originally published, having been received 
with considerable favorable commendation, it is hoped 
that the improvements introduced into this new edition 

will cause it to meet with even greater favor. 


D). Van Nostrand Co., Publishers, 


237 Murray and 27 Warren Sts., New York. 


*,* Copies sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Goul d’s A REFERENCE BOOK 
for Editors, General 
Scientists, Libraries, 
Illustrated Newspaper Offices, 
pee Biologists, Chemists, 
Dictionary Physicians, Dentists, 
or Druggists, Lawyers. 


Medicine, Biology! pemi Quarto, over 1600 pages, 
AND - Half Morocco, . . Net, $10.00 
Half Russia, Thumb 
Allied Sciences. | Index,...... Net, $12.00 
aa Samples of pages and illustrations free. 


P. BLAKISTON, SON & CO., 
1012 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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. « « CONTAINS: 
Two Timely Educational 
Articles : 


SCHOOL EXCURSIONS IN GERMANY, 
By Dr. J. M. Rice, Author of ‘* The Public- 
School System of the United States"; 


PLAYGROUNDS FOR CITY SCHOOLS, 
By Jacob A. Riis, Author of ‘‘ How the 
Other Half Lives,” etc. 

Three Complete Stories, 
By F. Hopkinson Smith and others, and 
serials by Mrs. Burton Harrison and 
Marion Crawford. 





An Entertaining Paper on 
Addison, 


By Mrs. Oliphant, with portrait. 





Poe in Philadelphia. 


Selections from the recently discovered cor- 
respondence of Edgar Allan Poe, in- 
cluding letters of Poe, W. E. Burton, 
Washington Irving, N. P. Willis, 
Charles Dickens, and others. 





Across Asia on a Bicycle. 
Over the Gobi Desert and through the West- 
ern Gate of the Great Wall. The adven- 
tures of two young American stu- 
dents. Illustrated with drawings 
after authors’ photographs. 


A 





Recollections of Aubrey deVere. 


Reminiscences of Irish Life half a 
century ago. 





Other Articles, Poems, 
Departments, etc. 





Ready Saturday, September rst. For sale 
everywhere. Price 35 cents. 
THE CENTURY CO. 
Publishers: 33 East 17th St., New York. 


~ 











Greek Newspaper “Atlantis” 


Published Weekly at 
Nos. 2 & 4 STONE ST., NEW YORK. 





‘* No college or academical class complete with- 
out the Greek Newspaper.” 





The “Atlantis” is written in the purest Greek lan 
guage, approaching that of Xenophon It gives the lat- 
est archzeological _ ne aye the political news and 
progress of modern Greece and of the U. 

From the 1st September, 1894, the cuheeriptien price 
will be reduced from $5.00 to $2.50 per annum for Pro 
fessors, Students of Greek, Cle men, Colleges, and 
Libraries. Among the large number of eminent Greek 
Scholars and Professors on our subscription list are 

rof. A.C. Merriam of Columbia College, Prof. H. C 
Tolman of Vanderbilt University, Prof. J. Irving Ma- 
natt of Brown University, Prof. Horace A. Hoff 
man of Indiana University, Prof. James Par 
sons of University of Penna, Prof. B. C. Mathews 
of Newark High School, Prof. N. L. Andrews 
of Colgate Univ erty Prof. Robert L. Blanton of Lex 
ington, Ky., Prof. W R. Bridgman of Lake Forest, Ill, 
Prof. W. W. Smith of Trinity Hall, Washington, Pa 
Prof. Pd F. Brackett of Princeton College, Rev. Theo- 
dore Lyman, Rev. James Quinn, Rev James F. Riggs, 
Rev. J. B. René, S.J., Hon. U.S. Senator George F 
Hoar, Hon. Robert A. Bakeweil.—* Specimen copies 


Greek printing executed at the “ Atlantis"’ office for 
professors or publishers, at moderate prices. For sale 
Greek-English and English-Greek dictionaries and other 
modern Greek books, 





G. P.Putnam’sSons 


NEW YORK AND LONDON, 
HAVE NOW READY: 


The Life and Correspond- 
ence of Rufus King. 


Comprising his Letters, Private and Official, 
his Public Documents, and his Speeches. 
Edited by his grandson, CHARLEs R. K1Na, 
M. D. Five volumes, half leather, octavo, 
cloth, gilt. Per volume, 85.00. 

Limited to 750 sets, printed from type—not 
stereotyped. In course of publication. 


Vol. IL. in preparation 
Uniform with the ‘‘ Writings” of Franklin, 
Washington, Hamilton, etc., ete. 


Found and Lost. 


By Mary Putnam-Jacosr. Being No. 2 of the 
Autonym Library. Issued in cOoperation 
with Mr. Unwin of London. Copyrighted 
for the United States. Uniform with the 
“Incognito” Library. Oblong 24mo, limp 
cloth, each, 50 cents. 


“The books that form or will form this series are 
of the now very popular oblong shape, easily car 
ried in the coat pocket, printed on fine paper in clear 
large type. In the makeup of the volumes there is 
nothing to be desired, and if the contents are of 
equal excellence then they will become most popu 
lar.""—Boston Times. 


Eyes Like the Sea. 

By Maurvus JOKAlI (the great Hungarian no- 
velist). An Autobiographical Romance. 
Translated from the Hungarian by Nisbet 
Bain. 12mo, $1.00. 


No Enemy 

(But Himself). By ELBert G. HUBBARD, au 
thor of ‘‘One Day,” ‘‘ Forbes of Harvard,” 
ete. With 28 full-page Illustrations. 12mo 
$1.50. 

NEARLY READY. 
Social England. 

A Record of the Progress of the People in 
Religion, Laws, Learning, Arts, Science, 
Literature, Industry, Commerce, and Man- 
ners, from the Earliest Times to the Pre- 
sent Day. By various writers. Edited by 
H. D. Traill, D.C.L., Sometime Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Oxford. To be com- 
pleted in six volumes. #&3.50 

Vol. I. From the Earliest Times to the Ac- 
cession of Edward the First. (Ready.) 

Vol. II. From the Accession of Edward the 
First to the Death of Richard III. (Nearly 
Ready.) 


Lives of Twelve Bad Men. 


Original Studies of Eminent Scoundrels. By 
various hands. Edited by Thomas Sec- 
combe (Balliol College, Oxford). Fully 
Illustrated. Svo, cloth, $3.50. 


. . 
Peak and Prairie. 

From a Colorado Sketch Book. Br ANNA 
FULLER, author of *‘ Pratt Portraita,” ‘‘ A 
Literary Courtship,” etc. 16mo, cloth, 
uniform with “A Literary Courtship.” 
With a Frontispiece by Louis Loeb. @1.00 

“Miss Fuller alw ays writes in an easy flow of wonts 
and a lively spirit."—Boston Literary World 
* Miss Puller’s S style continues to amuse by those 
outa hits at the foibles of hu 2 kind, and car 
ries the tf. wil llingty al n » th 
narrations. *'— National Bay 
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For Students, Instructors. 
and Readers. 


Outlines of Roman 
History. 


By Henry F. Petuam, Professor of Ancient 
History in the University of Oxford 
Large l2mo, with Maps, #1.75 

CHIEF CONTENTS: The Beginning of Ron 

and the Monarchy—The Early Republic, #8 

275 B. C.—Rome and the Mediterranean States 

265-146 B. C.—The Period of the Revolution 

The Foundation of the Imperial System and 

the Rule of the Early Caesars, 49 B.C —d8 AD 

-The Organization of Coosar’s Government 

and the First Conflicts with the Barbarians 

60-284 A. D.—The Barbar Invasions, SS4-476 

A. D.—Index 

This work has been planned more particu 
larly to meet the requirements of higher-grade 
students and reading-classes 


“IT shall take great pleasure in putting it into the 
hands of my classes “~ Ct lL. Brar, 2% es 

f Ancient History, ¢ 

* For advanced students it is the best gukte that | 
know of for the stud) of the | tical amd stitu 
tional history of Rom rr Petha has xt 
admirably succeeded tn prod ga k for higher 
grade students Wau PH wh ‘ ast 
History, SwartAmore ‘ 

* Admirably suited as a gu to more advanced 
students I have rm ’ nded the work to my 
classes and and shal! uke use of it in the future 

Herman V. Ames, ?° as f History 
sity of Michigan 


- a) 
Tales of a Traveller 
By WaSsHINGTON IRVING. The Students’ Edi 
tion, for the use of instructors and stu 
dents of English literature and of read 
ing-classes. Fdlited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by William Lyon Phelps, A.M 
Harvard), Ph.D. (Yale), Instructor in 
ne Literature at Yale College. Large 
I2mo, han oye ely printed i clear read 
able page $1.: ~ 
This volume has been prepared with the spe 
cial purpose of meeting the requirements of 
the colleges for matriculation examinations In 
English literature 
in Preparation 
The Students’ Edition of Irving's SKETCH- 
Book and Irving's ALHAMBRA. Edited by 
William Lyon Phelps. Uniform with the 
above. 


VEW VOLUMESIN Ti? 


Heroes of the Nations 


Large I2mo, illustrated, each, cloth, $1.50; half 
leather, $1.75. 
Cicero, and the Fall of the Roman Re- 
public. 
By J. L. Stracuan Davipson, M.A., Fellow 
of Balliol ¢ ollege, Oxford 
Prince Henry (the Navigator) of Portu- 
tugal, and the Age of Discovery 
in Europe. 
By C. R. Beaziey, M.A., Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford. (In preparation.) 
Abraham Lincoln, and the Downfall of 
American Slavery. 
By Noa Brooks. (In preparation.) 





Special terms to inatructors on copies for examina 
tion, and on supplies for first introduction. Cata 
loque of Educational Publications sent on applica 
tion 


G.P.Putnam’sSons 


NEW YORK: LONDON: 
27 and 29 W. 23d St. 24 Bedford St., Strand. 
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THE HISTORY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH BIBLE. 


By Prof. T. Harwood Pattison, D.D. 


Illustrated, cloth, gilt top, 12mo, 280 pp. 
PRICE, $1.25. 

a A book of unusual interest and value.”’— Public Opi- 
ntion. 

“ We do not recall a writer who has presented a nar- 
rative so popularly poserenting oe this is likely be prove 
tothe multitude of English Bible readers.”—Philadel- 
phia Press. 


The Dawn 
of Christianity; 


or, Studies of the Apostolic Church. 
By Henry C. Vedder. 
16mo, 208 pp. 
PRICE, 90 CENTS. 
Just the book to put into the hands of a busy man 
who hates padding and wants to know exactly and 
without special pleading just what the New Testament 


teaches regarding the founding and career and princi- 
ples of the apostolic church. 


THE ANCIENT BRITISH 
AND IRISH CHURCHES. 


Including the Life and Labors of St. Patrick. 


BY WILLIAM CATHCART, D.D. 
12mo, 345 pp. 
PRICE, $1.50. 
“Dr. Cathcart has done admirable work in bringing 
out the Biblical character of St. Patrick’s preaching, 


and the simplicity and earnestness of his character.”’— 
Presbyterian. 











THE ARGUMENT FOR CHRISTIANITY 


A work on Christian Evidences. By GEORGE 
C. Lorimer, D.D. 


PRICE, $2.00. 


It has been the aim of Dr. Lorimer to present the ar- 
gument for Christianity very largely from what Chris- 
Uanity has accomplished. From his own discussion of 
the theme, and citations from noted authors, this will 
be one of the most thorough recent works on Christian 
Evidences. Anything from the n of this gifted 
pecgeeer and writer will find a welcome in all denomi- 
nations. 





American Baptist Publication Society, 
1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Brentano’s announce for publica- 
tion during September a catalogue 
of books on the Study and Acquire- 
ment of the [Modern Languages. 

The work is conveniently arranged, 
and comprises an unusually com- 
plete list of titles of the best accept- 
ed books devoted to the subject 
mentioned. 

It is of real practical value to 
teachers, students, and the public. 
It will be sent upon application free. 

BRENTANO’S, 
81 Union Square, N. Y. 





Tyrolean Tours. 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 


1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 


CENTRE FOR COACHING TRIPS 
and Excursions of all kinds. 


HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. Cart LANDSEE, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences; superior cui- 
sine. Reduced rates in winter. Eminent medical care 
if desired. Unusual educational advantages on mode- 
rate terms. EXCURSIONS A SPECIALTY. Best refer- 
ences. Illustrated pamphlets sent on application. 





TO BE PUBLISHED SEPTEMBER 1. 
‘* In its treatment of the deepest problems of life this book is a masterpiece.” 


THE SCHOOL OF LIFE. 


Divine Providence in the Light of Modern Science. The Law of Development Applied to Christian 
Thinking and Christian Living. By THEODORE F. SEWARD. 12mo, cloth, 276 pp. Price, $1 50. 


A volume equal! in importance and general interest to Drummond’s “ Natural Law in the Spiritual World.” 
It shows how all ~~ material are designed by the Creator to train the human race for things spiritual 
r 


It is not written 


‘om a@ theological standpoint, but purely from the scientific and material. It is this fea 


ture of it which makes the importance of the work and its value to that increasing number of thoughtful per- 
sons who, dissatisfied with the “isms” of the day, are seeking acommon meeting ground in which to believe 


and to do the will of God. 


“*The School of Life’ meets the questions of the day pertinently, and so satisfactorily that it should 
be eagerly welcomed by all Christians.’'— From the Author of * God in His World.” 

“*The School of Life’ presentsa view of the relation of men to God and of human relationships 
which is not only profoundly true, but profoundly comforting.”’-—From Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie. 

“In its treatment of the deepest problems of life this book is a masterpiece. The more I read it 
the more Iam amazed at the breadth and depth of the work. I have never read a book so suggestive of 


thought.”"—From Rev. Arthur Lowndes. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 114 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








A scralchy ben may balk a thought 
or spoil a page. Tadella AlloyedZink 
Pens write readily and steadilys 


SOUT onnition wih Vadedlo, 


W 2S CVS $1.25 BOKES. SAMPLE CARDS 15 STYLES 
\OCTS. AT YOUR STATIONERS OR BY MAIL POST PAID, 


TADELLA PEN Co 74 Sth Av. NEW YORK 





The Double Autumn Number 


of POET-LORE 


Will contain aSymposium on ‘‘ How may 
Literature best be Taught?’’ by Profs. 
Katharine Lee Bates (Wellesley), Hiram 
Corson (Cornell), L. A. Sherman 
(Neb.), O. L. Triggs and F. I. Carpen- 
ter (Chicago); a sea-story from the 
Danish of Holger Drachmann; a prose 
play by Maurice Maeterlinck; a ‘‘ Note 
on Farquhar”’ by Louise Imogen Gui- 
ney, etc., etc. 


Yearly, $2.50. This double number, 50 
cents. 


Orders received by all booksellers and news com- 
panies, or by 


POET-LORE CO., 


196 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. Edw. Everett Hale, 





Dr. S. WEIR MITCHELL, 
Eng. GEORGE MELVILLE, U. S.N., 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 
GEORGE WII. CURTIS. 


Imperial Panel Photos on heavy bevel mounts, 14x17, 
Price, $3.00 each. Also Cabinet Photos. For sale by 


THE F. GUTEKUNST CO., 712 Arch St., Philada. 





Hagemann’s Books. 


Main’s English Sonnets. Cloth, 8vo. $2.50. 
ee ee. Cloth, 8vo. $3.00. 
arton’s Wits an aux, * n 
Queens of Society. ¢ 4 vols. half calf.$15.00. 
Las Casa’s Napoleon. 4 vols., cloth, 12mo. $4.00, 
O’Meara’s Napoleon. 2 vols., cloth, 12mo. $2.00. 
Wilson’s Noctes Ambrosiane. 6 vols., cloth, Svo. $6.00. 
Velasquez’ Civil War. lvol., 8vo, cloth. $1.50. 
Chambers’ Etymological Dictionary, $1.25. 
Latin Dictionary. $2.25. 
sa der of English Literature. 2 vols. 
( 





$7.00. 
- Book of Days. Imp. oct., 2 vols. $7.00. 
* Miscellany. 10 vols., cloth. $7.50. 
Water's Intellectual Pursuits. 1 vol.,12mo. $1.00. 
Sheldon’s Yankee Girls in Zululand. 1 vol., 12mo. 100 
engravings. A delightful book. $1.75. 
Taine’s English Literature. Edinburgh Ed. 4 vols., 
cloth. $7.50. 
Same, illustrated with steel portraits. $10.00. 
HAGEMANN’S STERLING NOVELS, in cloth, at $1.00 each, 
all illustrated, being translations of Heimburg, 
Heyse, Coppée, von Eschstruth, Byr, von Ebner 
Fschenbach, Th. Gautier, E. Marlitt, and the Ame 
rican novels of R. M. Manley and Anne Reeve 
Aldrich. 





Fust Published, New York and London, 
R. M. Manley’s remarkable Novel, 
THE QUEEN OF ECUADOR. 
Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50 cents. 


Send for complete catalogue to 


The H.W. Hagemann Publishing Co. 


114 Fifth Ave., New York. 


‘* An Epoch-making Book.” 
THIRD THOUSAND NOW READY. 


SOCIALISM and 
SOCIAL REFORIL. 


PROFESSOR RICHARD T. ELY, LL.D.. 
Author of “ The Labor Movement,” “ Problems of To 
day,” “ Taxation in American States and Cities,” “ So 
cial Aspects of Christianity,” etc. 


12mo, $1.50. 


“ Professor Ely differs radically from most of the 
writers on Socialism, as he is impartial. He does not 
twist facts to make out a case; he is intent on present 
ing both sides of every controversy to the reader. 

“It cannot fail to broaden the views of every fair 
minded person and to inspire interest in a subject 
which it is of vital importance should be properly un 
derstood.”—San Francisco Chronicle. 


For Sale by All Booksellers. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 


MRS. PEARY. 


MY ARCTIC JOURNAL. 
“ Delightfully entertaining story.”—Boston Herald. 
“Mrs. Peary’s descriptions of scenery are admirable.”’ 
—London Spectator. Price, $2.00. 
CONTEMPORARY PUB. CO., 5 Beekman St., N. Y. 


F{tstory of Dartmouth College 


y, ~ 
AND THE TOWN OF HANOVER, N.H., by FREDE 
RICK CHASE. Vol I. To the outbreak of the college 
geen A Large 8vo, cloth, $3.50, net; postage 
24 cents. nt on receipt of price by 

JOHN K. LORD, Hanover, N. BE. 
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B. WESTERMANN & CO., 


[LEMCKE & BUECHNER] 
BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 


812 Broadway, New York. 


School and College Text- Books, Dictionaries, and 
Grammars of Ancient and Modern Languages. 

FLUGEL'S Great German and English Dictionary, 
3 vols. Special terms for introduction. 

Thieme-Preusser, Koehler, and other German, 
French, English, Italian Dictionaries 

Teubner and Tauchnitz Greek and Latin Texts 

Mail-orders fo* Books, Foreign or Domestic, re- 
ceive immediate attention. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 


Importer of Books and Periodicals, 


LONDON. PARIS. LEIPZIG. 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Large stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare and 
searce, and sets of Periodicals. 

Subscriptions to Periodicals received. 

Lowest rates, quick delivery. 

Send for Catalogue. 

BRANCHES: 

London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C. 

Paris: 76 Rue de Rennes, 

Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 


JAMES G. BLAINE. 


We have just secured a small quantity of James G, 
Blaine’s ‘Twenty Yearsin Congress.’ The work is com 
plete in two royal octavo volumes of about 700 pages 
each, printed from new electrotype plates on superfine 
book paper, bound in fine English muslin, marbled 
edges. Pubdlished by Henry Bill Publishing Co.. Nor 
wich, Conn. Original price,$750 Our price for the 
two volumes, $3.50. Mention the Nation. 


Leary’s Old Bookstore, 


No. 9 South Ninth St., 


(First Store below Market St.) 


PHILADELPHIA. 
. ’ ~ ) “PIE DN 
F. W. CHRISTERN, 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 
254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 20th Sts., New York, 
Importers of Foreign Books; Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teub 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. A large assortment always on 


hand, and new books received from Paris and Leipzig 
as soon as issued. 


MEYER BROS. & CO., 


13 WEST 24TH ST., NEAR BROADWAY, 
LARGEST SELECTION OF FRENCH BOOKS. 


Importers and Publishers of French Books. Sole 
agents for A. Lemerre, Paris. Catalogues mailed on de- 
mand. New books received from Paris 3 times a week. 
Bindings, Rare Books, Etchings, Prints, Photos, etc. 
Special importations to order. 


To Librarians, Book-Lovyers, and Booksellers. 


Our NEW CATALOGUE of RARE and CHOICE BOOKS, 
comprising works on architecture, biography, belles 
lettres, the drama, first editions, Shakespeariapa, rare 
French books, works of art, etc., etc., will be sent, post 
paid. upon request. 
ge Attention is called to this valuable collection. 
BRENTANO'S, 
31 Union Square, New York. 








OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 


Catalogue No. 37 is now ready and will be mailed to 
any address. 
GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, 


25 EXCHANGE STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


» "@ We make a specialty of hunting 
( LI ) Bt )( )KS up old books and magazines. We 
buy large and small libraries for cash. If you want any 
thing in the book line write to us. Monthly list of old, 
rare, and curious books free. 
THE PHILADELPHIA BOOK CLEARING-HOUSE, 
144 N 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
. ° Subscriptions to foreign pe 

fi OK CIEN Books riodicals, Tauchnitz British 

5S authors. Catalogues on ap 
Dlication. CARL SCHOENHOF, 23 School St., Boston. 


RARE | PRINTS—AUTOGRAPHS. 


Catalogues Issued Continually. 
BOOKS. w Yor 


W. E. BexJamin, 22 E, 16th St. Nes 








The Nation. 


Incontestability 


From the day of its issue 
isthe ne plus ultra of privileges 
under a Life Insurance Policy. 

TEE 
BEN EFI}; IS 


<a 


SOCIATIO” 


Is the first Insurance Company in the 
United States to issue such a policy. 
The Largest and Strongest 
Naturcl-Premium Insurance Co. 
of New England. 


35,000 POLICY HOLDERS. 
$1,100,000 CASH SURPLU}. 
$9,000,000 PAID IN LOSSES. 
Sp'endid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 
General and State Agents, 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres. , 53 State St., Boston. 


If vou want FRENCH BOOKS, er fovés 
of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc.—send to WILLIAM R. 
JENKINS, Publisher and Importer, 8§1 
and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. § Catalogue on application, 


Importations promptly made 
4 é é 7 








American Magazines, Newspapers, and Journals 
The Cosmopolitan (@ $1.50 per year. Best magazine 

issued in America. The Division Visitor, @ 50 cents 

per year. Best non-partisan and non-sectarian tempe 

rance paper. ASK us to quote on your wants. Mention 

Nation. 

AMERICAN PRINTING AND NEWS COMPANY 

1111 ARCH ST... PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE W. T. KEENER CO., 
MEDICAL AND SCIENTIFIC BOOA'S, 
" No. 96 Washington Street, Chicago, UL, 
Western Agents for Gould's Iliustrated Unabridged 
Dictionary of the Medical and Biological Sciences. 
Catalogues, and announcements of new booss sent 
gratis to any address upon app'ication 


KOEHLER, NEUMANN & CO... Foreign Booksel 


‘> lersand Import 


ers, 149A Tremont Street Boston, Mass. Subscriptions | 


to Periodicals. Regular tmportations from Leipsig 
Paris, London, ete. Tauchnitz British Authors. ete. 


OC, tah-—Pascal’s * Provincial Letters,’ 
4 * St. Athanas‘us’s ‘Orattons,’ Tertullian’s ‘ Apo 
logy,’ Wall's ‘ Infant Raptiam,’ Paley’s ‘ Works" Mailed 
promptly. ATT, 6th Ave. and 12th St.. N. ¥ 


BACK NUMBERS, VOLS. AND SET. 
of the Nation bought, sold, and exchanged—a com 


lete set of the Nation now ready—by A. S. CLaRK, 34 | 


-ark Row, N.Y. Catalogue No. SS ready. 


Tf WILLIAMS, 195 WEST 10TH ST., | 
« N.Y. dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. | 


Sets, volumes, or single numbers 


B ACK numbers and sets of all magazines. For | 
d. price, state wants to Magazine ExcHayar, 


Schoharie, N. Y. 


x11 
OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, January 28d, lsvé 


The Trust in nfor 
oft CG Aira ‘ 
menor ’ ” 
r3Q> 


Premiums on Marine Risks from lst 





January, 1803, to Sist December, 1804. $5_1838.Sa8 1 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

January, 1s8v3 1.4 
Total Marine Premiums $4,507,088 47 


Premiums marked off from lst January 
1893, to Sist December, [svc Sia 
Losses paid during the 


same period Si.svy 


|} Returns of Pre 


miums and Ex 
penses $711,188 sy 


The Company has the fi wing ass 
United States and City of New York 


Stock: City Banks and other s ks s° i 
Loans secured by Stocks and herw ts 
Real Estate and Claims d N 
ny, estimated at 10s s v4 
Premium Notes and Bills ! va 1 74 
Cash in Bank an 
Amount . 4 
Stix per cent. interest «2 standing ites 
| of profit will be paid to ¢ holders thereof 
; legal representatives, on and after Tuesday stxth 
of February next. 
} The outstanding certificates of t? asue of 18S 0 
| be redeemed and paid to the lers tt 
legal representatives n and after T wiay “ix 
of February next, from whieh date all 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at tt 
of payment, and car el 
A dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is are 
net earned premiums of the mpany for tl 
ending Sist December, Isva. f “ ert ates w 


be issued on and after Tuesday, the first of May next 





By onde tt } 
H TAPMAN.S ary 
T STEES 
J. D. Jones, Geer Anson W. Ha 
W. H. H. Moore, saac Re 
A. A. Raven, c stay Amsinck 
' Jos. H. Chapman t seph Agos 
| James Low, Chas. P. Burdett, Vernon H. Brown 
William Sturgis, N. Denton Smith, C. de Thomsen 
Jas. G. De Forest, ¢. H. Marsha Leander N. Love 
Wim. Degroot, Chas, D. Leverich, Everett Frazar 
William H. Webb, Edw. FloyvdJones, Wm. B. Bi 
Horace Gray. George H. Macs Geo. W 
Henry E. Hawley, Lawr'ce Turnure, Paul! 


Wm. E. Ikxige, Wald. P. Brown, 
J. D. JONES, President 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice lent 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d \ resident 


TONE, TOUCH, WORAMANSHIP, 


UNEQUALLED IN 
VD DURABILITY. 


Balttmore, New York, 
22and 24 F. Baltimore St _i 48 Sth Ave., near 20th St. 
Washington, $17 Market Space 








GOLDEN SCEPTRE.- 


PERFECTION FOR THE PIPE. 


Send 40 cents for 4-oz sample to 


SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St., N. Y. City. 
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Educational. 


[Continued from page iti.) 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 3606 Powelton Ave. 
TSS BARDWELL’S HOME AND 

l Day School will reopen Sept. 25, 1804. Limited 

number of boarding pupils, 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 2045 Walnut St. 
EST WALNUT STREET SEMI- 
nary for Young Ladies. 28th year. Is provided 

for giving a superior education in yy Eclectic, 

aod Preparatory Departments; also in Music, Art, and 

Elocution, Mrs. HENRIETTA KUTZ. 








RuopE Isianp, Providence, 26 Cabot Street. 
TSS MARY C. WHEELER'S PRE- 
parsons Domegiate, and Art School reopens Octo- 
ber 2, 1894. Certificate admits to Brown wteemgy 4 
Smith and Wellesiey Coll College Professors in 
Collegiate De: ent. Art School prepares for Paris 
studios, Limited number of boarding pupils. 





RHODE ISLAND, Providence. 
yY RIENDS’ SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEX- 
es.—Founded in 1784. Excellent Home. Students 
from 18 States. All denominations. Thorough work in 
English, Science, Classics, Music, and Art. 
Address AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B. 


VERMONT, Burlington. 
ISHOP HOPKINS HALL, 
Under supervision of Rt. Rev. A. C. A. Hall, D.D. 
Miss EpiTH M. CLARKE, Principal. 


H. H. Ross, A. M., Bus. 7. 
Superior Boarding School for young ladies. ‘atalogues. 








VERMONT, Burlington. 
ERMONT EPISCOPAL IN STT- 
TUTE.—Under supervision of Rt. Rev. A.C. A. Hall, 
D.D. Boys’ Boarding School. Military Drill. Certifi- 
cate admits to College. Business course. Forty-five 
boys. Catalogue. H. H. Ross, A.M., Principal. 


Viren, 3 miles west of Alexandria. 
Fe tiSCOrAL HIGH SCHOOL OF VIR- 
_s GINIA.—For Boys. L.M BiLackrorp, M.A., Prin- 
cipal. Catalogues sent. {#™ Next annual session opens 
Sept. 26, 1804. 








Vireinia, Norfolk. 
ORFOLK ACADEMY FOR BOYS.— 
Prepares for Un. of Va., J. H. Un., U.S. Mil. and 
Naval Academies, Schools of Science. 
ROBERT W. TUNSTALL, B.A., Principal. 


VIRGINIA, Staunton. 
R CATALOGUES OF THE WES- 


LEYAN FEMALE INSTITUTE, apply to 
W. W. ROBERTSON, President. 








Viroini, Suffolk. 
UFFOLK MILITARY ACADEMY, 
1875-1894. ui with Scientific Apparatus, 
ye] hl handsome Cadet Rifles. 
Cadets from 6 States. Splendid winter climate. For 
Illustrated Catalogue, address JOSEPH KING, A.M., Prin. 





ENGLAND, Bournemouth. 
SCHAM SCHOOL.—The Rev. G. H. 
West, D D., Head Master. Well-known Prepara- 
tory School in this lovely spot on the South Coast. 
Noted for its dry and sunny climate. Special care of 
health. Games made oo point. Masters, Universi- 
d Honor-men and Athletes. American boys taken 
charge of during holidays. Highest American and Eng- 
lish references. 





GERMANY, Berlin. : 
Pes SANT HOME for Young Girls 
wishing to study Music, Art,or the Language in 
Berlin, Germany. Free chaperonage to Europe during 
September. For circulars address Miss Cora RIGBY, 
8t Crest Ave., Beachmont, Mass., or MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
Teachers’ Agency, Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





SWITZERLAND, Geneva. ’ 
EFINED FRENCH HOME, preparing 
young ladies for bigh society. The study of French 
carefully and successfully followed; great facilities for 
Music, Singing. Drawing, etc. 
le. LASSALLE, Chemin du Nant, Genéve. 





T. AGNES’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Albany, N. Y.—Under the direction of Bishop 
Doane. Choice of four courses of study for graduation. 
Special studies ma be taken, or a full collegiate course. 
For Catalogue, address Miss E. W. Boyp, Prin. 


I OCK WOOD HOUSE.—Home for 6 boys, 
« GREYSTONE.—For younger boys. Preparation 
for College. Family influences. Refined surroundings. 
Gymnasium, ALFRED COLBURN ARNOLD, Short Hills, N. J. 


(fect LARS of Best Schools, with Advice. 
free to parents. Teachers supplied for Colleges 
and Schools without charge. KERR & HUYssooN, 


E 
UNION SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N. Y. 











Educational. 


The Siglar School, 


Newburgh-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


$600 a year—no extras. 
Thirty boys. 

The thirty-second school 

year begins September 18, 

1894. 

The picture shows how we go 
to our athletic grounds after- 
noons when the weather per- 
mits. I pat it here to get your 
attention to my school. 

If you have a young boy, 
now is your time to read what 






Educational. : 





I know about bringing up boys. 
I cannot go into the subject 
here. My pamphlet discusses it 
fully, and also describes the 
best school I know of for young 
boys; yes, for any boy of good 
stuff, not badly spoiled. Write 
for the pamphlet. 
HENRY W. SIGLAR. 





SELWYN HALL, 


READING, PA. 
A MILITARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


at pg are seeking a School where your boy will receive a careful training, your attention is 
invited to the advantages of Selwyn Hall. Situated in a most beautiful and healthful portion 
of Pennsylvania, it is easily reached from the large cities of the Atlantic Seaboard, and also 
from the West and South. The entire income of the school is expended for the benefit of its 


pupils in current expenses and improvements. 


The Bishop of PENNSYLVANIA writes; “I have had intimate knowledge of the condition of this school 
through the twenty years of its existence, and I feel no hesitation in saying that it has never been more 


worthy of patron 
on the character of its pupils are all admirable.”’ 


than now. Its discipline, its instruction, its comforts, its healthfulness, its influence 


“The Hon. THomas F Bayarp of Delaware, Ambassador to England, writes; ‘‘ It gives me pleasure to 
affirm my high opinion of Dr. Samuel W. Murphy’s capacity as an instructor, and fitness to control and 
educate boys As my own son and the sonsof my friends have been his pupils, I am the better enabled to 


bear this testimony.” 


The Hon. Geores W. Peck, Governor of Wisconsin, writes: ‘‘ The improvement of my son while under 
the charge of Dr. 8 W. er for two years has been all that I could wish. I have no fear but that the 


boys who go out from under 


is charge will be young 


ntlemen, with an education that will be of use to 


them through life. The military part of the instructi.n is doing all of the scholars good, making them 
prompt, obedient, and balanced, in fact gentlemen as well as scholars 


Wi.LtrAM Pepper, M.D, LL.D , Provost of the University of Penn., writes: ‘‘Iam entirely familiar 


with the record of the students whom Dr. 8. W. M 


hy has sent tothe University of Pennsylvania It 


gives me much pleasure to say that they were thoroughly well prepared at their entrance examinations, and 
that they proved themselves excellent scholars throughout their course at the University.” 

The Rev. Geo. WILLIAMSON SmiTH, D D., LL.D., President of Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., writes: 
‘It affords me great pleasure to have the opportunity of testifying to the high character of Dr. Murphy 
as a teacher and disciplinarian. The students sent to Trinity by Dr Murphy have done credit to his work 
by their exemplary conduct, gentlemanly bearing, and good scholarship.’ 


For full information and Catalogue of Selwyn am oreiy to 


Dr. SAM’L 


MURPHY, A.M., Head Master. _ 





Berlin, Germany. 
GOOD PRIVATE PENSION, 


Location convenient, table excellent; terms mode- 
rate; special summer rates; good facilities for learnin 
German. Reference, by vermission, to Miss Ellen C. 
Pierson, Elmira — Elmira, N Y. 

RL. F. BECK, Hallesche Str., 20. 





he Thorough Instruction given at Duncan's 
Davenport Business College, Davenport, Iowa, 
is verified by more than 100 Banks using their students. 





RIVERVIEW POUGHIHEPSIE’ N.Y 


59TH YEAR. Pre thoroughly for College, the 
Government Academies and Business. U.S. Army offi- 


cer detailed at Riverview kg yt A War. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


HE SEMINARY, Mt. Carroll, Ill., with 
Conservatory of Music and School of Art, now in 
42d year since incorporated. Send for free Oread. 








(Continued on neat page.) 





THE BAKER& TAYLOR CO,,5&«7E. 16thSt., N.Y. 


can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School and Miscellaneous Books 


wherever published and promptly forward same in a single shipment. Supplying 


schools with books a specialty. Catalogues of and Estimates for School and Library 


Books on application. 





Aug. 30, 1894] 


The N ation. 








Educational. 


usellm of Fine Ar 


Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


Nineteenth year will open October 1, 1804. 


Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
painting, modelling, and decorative design, and also in 
artistic gg 4 and Dg og Principal instruc 
tors: F. W. Benson, C. Tarbell, and Philip Hale 
(Drawing and Pal’ ting), Mrs. William Stone (Decora- 
tive Design), B. L Pratt (Modelling), G. H. Monks, M.D. 
(Anatomy), and A. K. Cross (Perspective). Pupils are 
allowed the free use of the galleries of the Museum. 
For circulars g ag detailed information, address 

iss + EL. iz asta LOMBARD, Manager. 


University of Virginia, 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA 


Session begins 15th Sept. Full equipment and 
corps of instructors in Academical, Engineering, Law, 
and Medical Departments. Excellent climate.' New 
Gymnasium, with baths free to all students. For cata 
logues, address 


WM. M. THORNTON, LL.D., Chairman. 


ENNSYLVAN 
PENNuLiZAaKY COLLECE 
Chester, Pa. 33d year begins Sept. 19. 
Civil Eneineering (C. E.), Chemistry (B.S.), Arts (A.B.). 
Preparatory Courses in English and Classics. ~ 
Catalogues of Mr. Gro. B. STERLING, 31 East 17th St., 
City. Col. C. E. HYATT, Pres. 





OGONTZ SCHOOL 


For Young Ladies. 


Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Philadel 
phia, two hours from New York. Opens September 26. 
For circulars and reports ob M1 to Principals, 

tONTZ SCHOOL P. O., PA. 


HOW. ARD SEMIN. ARY, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 
An excellent home school for girls, limited to 50. For 


full particulars and itlustrated circular, address 
HORACE M. WILLARD, Se.D., Principal. 


THE THAYER ACADEMY, 


BRAINTREE, MASS. 


First term, eighteenth year, begins WEDNESDAY, 
Sept. 12. It is expected that the new Chemical and 
Physical Laboratories and the Gymnasiums~—one for 
girls and one for boys—will then be opened. Address 
the Headmaster, South Braintree, Mass. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL, 
NATICK, MASS, 


Seventeen miles from Boston, Students carefully 
prepared for Wellesley and other colleges. Number 


limited. 
Miss CHARLOTTE H. CONANT, ) 
Miss FLORENCE BIGELOW, _ '§ Principals. 


NORWOOD INSTITUTE. 


A School for Girls. Full Academic Course. Complete 
School of Modern Languages. Best advantages in Music, 
Art, and Eloc -ution. Special preparation wr any college. 
Opens Sept. 27. ar yg Mrs. W. D CABEL 

435 K St., N. W. “Weabinaian, D.C 


CHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY. 


OGONTZ (NEAR PHILADELPHIA), PA. Unexcelled as a 
College Preparatory School. Now represented by its 
graduates in Vale, Harvard, Princeton Cornell, Lehi h 
Lafayette, Trinity, Univ. of Pa., and West Point. tb 
year begins Sept. ig. JOHN C. RICE, Ph.D, Principal 


THE KIRKLAND SCHOOL. 


38 and 40 Scott St., Chicago. 
Principals, Miss KIRKLAND and Mrs. ApamMs. A depart- 
ment for boarding pupils has been added. Term begins 
Se . 19. _ Gis | pre pared for College. 


CT. JOHN'S MILITARY SCHOOL, 











MANLIUS, N. Y 
Next term begins Sept. 19, 1894. Apply to 
Wii. VERBECK, President. 


i Bs “ae By 7{* LC FOR WOMEN, 
\\ ELLS COLLEG ¥ Aurora, N. Y. 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 


healthful. New Building with Modern Improvements. 
Semicon begins September 19, 1894. Send for C vatalogue. 


THE MISSES GRINNELL’S 


DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 22 East 54th St.. reopens 
Oct. 4, Kindergarten October 10. Fifteenth year 








Teachers, etc. 
WRIVATE INSTRUCTION. — Teacher of 


experience and best credentials will instruct a few 

advanced — (either sex), singly or in small classes. 

Prefers vicinity of some large Eastern city or town 
Address M. R., Nation. 


TEA ( ‘HER OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
ture and History wishes a position in a college or 
school. Address Miss S., in care of Professor Hiram 
Corson, C ‘ornell Oniversity, Ithaca, N. Y. 


YAXAPERIENCED PHYSICIAN AND 

« Surgeon, Graduate Univ. of Penn., seeks engage 
ment to travel with invalid or youth. Best of refer 
ences. Address KITTREDGE, care of Nation. 


AN EASTERN COLLEGE INSTRUC- 
m4 tor is prepared to receive ‘nto his family a pup!! 
requiring rapid and accurate classical training. Ad 
dress Cc I. ASSsIcs, the Nation, N. Y. c “ity. 


A 





A PAD. OF JOHN S HOPKINS DE. 
A SIRES a position as teacher of English in a col 
lege. Address, 

Cc. P., 1910 Whitis Ave., Austin, Tex. 


H W. BUNN, TUTOR FOR YALE, 
- Richmond Hill, L. 1. 


| Phage ign 3 W. STONE, Tuter for Har- 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


School Agencies. 
MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 


a ers’ Agenc y meee Es Professors. Teachers, Tutors, 
Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schoola, and Families. 
Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. ace NQ-FULTON, 
3 Unton Square, New York. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIE s, 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y- 
106 Wabash Ave., Chicago; 82 Church Street. Toronto; 
803 Twelfth Street, Washington, D. C.; 120% South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles. Agency Manual free. 
SVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 





HE NEW AMERICAN TE. 4 HE RS’ 
AGENcY.- Teachers seeking positions and those 
wishing a change at an increased salary should address 
C. B. Rueetes & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C 
237 Vine Street, Cincinnati, O. 


HE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

has filled over 1,300 positions,more than half with 
in the last two years. High-class vacancies now for Sep 
tember. New handbook sent free. C.J. ALBERT, Ma 
nager, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IL. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN Prefes- 
sors, tutor*®, governesses, teachers, etc., supplied 


to colleges, schools, and families. MIRiamM CoYRIERE, 
150 5th Ave., cor. 20th St., N. Y. 


“CHER. UE RHORN’S TEACHERS’ 
x Agency. — and best known inthe U.S 
“Established 18 3 Fast 14th SF. 
HE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGEN- 
cies, 110 Tremont St., Boston. and 211 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Agency Manual free to any address 
MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ aoe Miss Grace Powers Tuomas, M's’r, 
ry Park St., Boston, Mass. 





; A opyry 8 valuable in proportion to its 
Ln 2 1: ¢ NCS influence If it merely hears of 
vacancies and tells Th Zs something, but if 
you about them ee it is asked to recom 
mend a teacher and recom » 
- pry 46 
mends you, that is more. Ours Re COMME ‘nas 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





School 
ya Books 
ats 
Store 


Complete Catalogue 


Arthur Hinds & Company 
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A PARTIAL LIST 


oF THE 


Educational Publications 
Relating to English Literature 
or 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


ay - ) Fy no 4 Ps ae 
Riverside Primer and Reade 
A stepping stone to good literature. In strong paper 
covers, with cloth back, 25 cents: in strong cloth 
binding, 30 centa. 
1 oa, . Y . ° ° vs s2e 
Riverside Literature SEVIS. 
Over seventy numbers already publishe’, containing 
complete masterpieces from the writings of Low 
FELLOW, BRYANT HoLues IRVING W arrtiea 
LOWELL, HAWTHORNE, and other eminent authors 
With Introductions, Portraita, Biographical and 
Historical Sketches and Notes. Adapted for use tn 
Primary, Grammar, and High Schools Rewular 
single numbers, 15 cents each 


Masterpieces of American 
f 
Lite aLuUre 


Complete Prose and Poetical Selections from the 
Works of Invive, Bayar. Peaykctx, Houmms, Haw 


THORNE, Warrier, THorkac. O'Renty, Lowe 
Emerson, Weester, EVERETT. and Loverkttiow 
With a Portrait and Riographical Sketch of each 
Author Adapted for use io Grammar Schools, High 
Schools, and Academies as a Res ating Book an a asa 
Text-book tn American Literature Price § 


Amertcan Pri 


Selections from the writings of Hawtrrorsve, lave 
LosereLtow, Warrtier, Houses. Lows and Es 
ERSON. Arranged by H. BR. Scudder. $1.0 


oor - . 

American Poems 
Selections from Led hehe xs of Loweretitow, Warr 
TIER, BRYANT, Ho s, LOWS and EweRsox A 
ranged by H. E. Set ~~} r. §1 


Modern Classics. 


A SCHOOL LIBRARY of the chotcest quality ¢ 
$1156. 34 volumes, neatly bound to cloth Rach 
volume, 40 cents 
» f y 
/ rimMmer OF sAPMCKTIUCAN Liti¢rea- 

fos 9- 

eitse 

Ry C. F. RicwarRpsoy Revise | enta 


— . ’ . 
Roi fes Sfudent v Ser ies 
OF STANDARD ENGLISH POEMS FOR SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES. Coptous explanatory and critical 
notes, nume rous illust rations 
IL. SCOTT’S LADY OF THE LAKE, and § other vol 





umes. 
Price to teachers for examination, 53 cents each 
: De > , 
Riverstde Song Book. 
Containing sated *- rican Poems set to Standard 
music. Paper, 30 cents; t ds, 40 cents 





Crave Government. 
In the Light of Its Origins Ry Jons Fiske. With 
Bibliographical notes and questions on the text and 
for further Investigatio n } SL 


° ’ , 

Literary Landmarks 
4 Guide to Good Reading for Young People. and 
Teachers’ Assistant. With Charts and | wiginal De 
stgns, and a list of the best kx ks which cover the 
neceasities of School Libraries, Teachers’ Rooks, an« d 
Children’s Reading. Ry Mary E. Burt re achers’ 
price, 64 cents 

Catalogues and circulars, containing descriptions of 
the abore books and of many others, sent on applica 
tion 


a Str / ” 
rtf sth Street, N York 
2s whest Bu ng, Chicag 


ADORESS ON IMPROVING THE 


MEMORY 


MEMORY LIBRARY 242 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
THE PULLMAN STRIKE. 


Ry Rev. Wituiam H. CARWARDINE. 25 cents, postpaid. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, Chicago 

















PAPER BY THE POU ND and envelopes. Greater quan 

t.ty, lower price than by quire. Saroples, all grades, 
srices marked, on receipt of 10c. WM. KR. JFNKINS, 
ne stationery, 831 SS iam Ave. (48th St.), N. Y. 


KIND DERGARTEN s SUPPLIES 


at Schermerhorn's, 7 East 14th St., N. y, 
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September Atlantic 
Contains, among other attractions, 
The Kidnapped Bride. 
Mrs. CATHERWOOD. 
Tante Catrinette. 
Mrs. KaTeE CHOPIN. 
The Religion of Gotama Buddha. 
WILLIAM DAVIES. 
A Morning at the Old Sugar-Mill. 
BRADFORD TORREY. 


An Enterprising Scholar, 


HARRIET WATERS PRESTON. 
LovIsE DopGE. 


A Reading in the Letters of John Keats. 
Leon H. VINCENT. 


Rus in Urbe. 
EpitH M. THOMAS. 


The New Storm and Stress in Germany. 
KUNO FRANCKE, 

An Onondaga Mother and Child. 
DUNCAN CAMPBELL SCOTT. 


Old Boston Mary: A Remembrance. 
JOSIAH FLYNT. 


From the Reports of the Plato Club. 
HERBERT AUSTIN AIKINS. 


$4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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History for Ready Reference 
TOPICAL READING. 


By J. N. LARNED. 


C. A. NICHOLS COQ., PuBLisHErs, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


“This magnificent work is at once a convenience 
and a delight, and the reader in turning over its 
»ages wonders why it was never before attempted. 
Vhile it is history in its completest form, it is not 
history compiled and remoulded to display the style 
or to suit the ideas and prejuiices of any one man, 
but history as related by the great historians them- 
selves. . . ..°°—Boston Transcript. 


‘ESTABLISHED 1858° 
H.* H.. UPHAM :& ‘CO. 
“MEMORIAL : TABLETS: 
‘IN- BRASS - AND - BRONZE: 


“54° South Fifth: Ave: near' Bleecker’ St’ 
‘NEW YORK" 


FOR SALE. 


Good Things from Life, Vols. 1-8, cloth, gilt...... $10 00 
International Chess Magazine, Vols. 1-3, cloth... 4 50 
Short Stories, Vols. 2-9, cloth. ...............ccee0 4 50 
The Caterer (Phil.), Vola. 1-3, cloth............... 450 


BH. WILLIAMS, 195 West 10th St., N. Y. 





The Nation. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS, 


FANCIFUL TALES. 


By FRANK R. Stockton. Edited with Notes for use in Schools by Julia Elizabeth Langworthy, 
Chicago Public Schools. With an Introduction by Mary E. Burt. 135 pages, 4 full-page 
illustrations. Cloth, price 50 cents, net. 


‘*Old Pipes and the Dryad,” ‘‘The Been Man of Orn,” ‘The Clocks of Rondaine,” ‘ The 
Griffin and the Minor Canon,” and ‘‘ The Christmas Truants,” are the stories which make the 
book. They are much akin to the old classical myth and folk lore, and can be easily read by 
children from eight to ten years old. Each breathes the true spirit of childhood. Good-na- 
tured merriment and the spontaneous laughter of a normal growth are here found as factors in 
education. The ethical qualities of the book will recommend it to all. 


[Vol. 59, No. 1522 


PROF. GEORGE T. LADD'S 
PSYCHOLOGY : DESCRIPTIVE | OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGICAL 


AND EXPLANATORY. _— 8vo, PSYCHOLOGY. Illustrated. 
$4.50. 8vo, $2.00. 
‘“*] shall take pleasure in recommending H. N. GARDINER, Smith College—“ There can be, I 
. a Mo * think, but one opinion about the book by all competent 
Professor Ladd’s new book on Psychology 0 | critics. As an introduction to the owas of phystolog!: 
my classes as a most thorough and exhaustive | ca) psychology, it is absolutely without a rival.” 


treatment of the subject.”—Prof. JAMES H. THE NATION—“For its purpose there is not a better 
Hys.op of Columbia. text-book in the language.” 


A PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


By GrorGE T. Lapp, Yale University. Ready soon. 75 cents net. An entirely new book by 
this eminent author, designed for elementary study in schools. 


THE MAKING OF THE OHIO VALLEY STATES. 


By SaMvuEL ADAMS DRAKE. Ready soon. $1.50. A companion volume to the same author’s 
‘* The Making of New England,” ‘‘ The Making of the Great West,” and ‘‘ The Making of 
Virginia and the Middle Colonies.” Each $1.50. 


CIVILIZATION DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Especially in Its Relation to Modern Civilization. By GroRGE BurRTON ADaMs, Yale Uni- 
versity. 8vo, $2.50. 
This work may well rank with Guizot’s, and will find a place beside that authority wher- 
ever it is known. A second edition has already been required, attesting the great favor with 
which it has been received. 








Correspondence invited in regard to text-books in all departments. Catalogue sent free 


~ CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


NEW EDITION. READY SEPTEMBER 1. 


Gildersleeves Latin Grammar. 


This standard Grammar, as now revised and enlarged, is a complete text-book for Latin 
study. It expresses the Jeading principles of the language in simple terms for beginners, and 
also contains a full historical treatment of varying usages for advanced study. The whole 
book is thus designed as a handbook for continual use, not requiring to be supplemented by more 
comprehensive grammars. The historical feature is new. 








UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
43-47 East roth Street, New York. 
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QSED IN HOSPITALS. 


THE PROOTER & GAMBLE CO,, OIN'TI. 
























